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1.  The  purpose  of  the  resource  book  is  to  provide  information  which  is 
not  otherwise  readily  available.  It  is  not  intended  to  cover  all  possible 
topics  but  merely  to  supplement  what  the  primary  references  offer. 

2.  As  to  format,  it  will  be  noticed  that,  though  the  resource  book  is 
stapled,  it  is  prepared  for  possible  use  with  ring  binders  and  to  fit 
loose-leaf  covers  8'/2x  H  inches.  The  staples  can  be  removed  and  the 
contents  placed  in  covers  or  on  rings.  If  such  an  arrangement  is  carried 
out,  the  pages  should  lie  open  on  the  desk  wherever  desired,  and  thus 
be  more  readily  usable. 

u.  From  time  to  time  new  material  will  become  available.  This  will  be 
issued  with  appropriate  page  numbering.  Teachers  will  either  replace 
the  old  material  or  add  the  new,  as  supplementary  to  that  which  is 
included  in  this  resource  book. 

I.  The  attention  of  teachers  is  directed  to  the  listing  of  films  on  pages 
2  -  G,  inclusive,  of  the  film  catalog  of  the  Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch, 
Department  of  Education.  The  films  in  this  listing  relating  to  Health 
should  not  be  considered  for  the  Guidance  Course.  A  series  of  voca- 
tional films  trips  has  been  prepared  by  the  National  Film  Board  and 
should  prove  useful  for  Unit  IV. 
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UNIT    1    SECTION    1A 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  AGE  CxROUPS 
LIFE  AND  LEARNING 

*Living  is  learning,  and  growing  is  learning.  To 
understand  human  development,  one  must  understand 
learning.  The  human  individual  ''learns"  his  way 
through  life.  Very  little  of  human  behavior  is  a  crude 
product  of  maturation  unformed  by  learning.  Nature 
lavs  down  wide  possibilities  in  the  developing  of  the 
human  bodv.  and  the  possibilities  to  be  realized  depend 
on  what  the  individual  learns.  Learning  is  a  continuous, 
dynamic  process.  Living  in  a  modern  society  is  a  long 
series  of  tasks  where  learning  well  brings  satisfaction 
and  reward,  while  learning  poorly  often  results  in  un- 
happiness  and  social  disapproval. 

Havighurst  has  given  the  name  DEVELOPMENTAL 
TASKS  to  this  series  of  tasks  and  defines  a  develop- 
mental task  as.  "A  TASK  WHICH  ARISES  AT  OR 
ABOUT  A  CERTAIN  PERIOD  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
INDIVIDUAL,  SUCCESSFUL  ACHIEVEMENT  OF 
WHICH  LEADS  TO  HIS  HAPPINESS  AND  TO  SUC- 
CESS WITH  LATER  TASKS.  WHILE  FAILURE 
LEADS  TO  UNHAPPINESS  IN  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 
DISAPPROVAL  BY  THE  SOCIETY.  AND  DIFFI- 
CULTY WITH  LATER  TASKS"  If  the  task  is  not 
achieved  at  the  proper  time  it  will  not  be  achieved  well, 
and  failure  in  a  task  will  cause  partial  or  complete 
failure  in  the  achievement  of  other  tasks   yet  to  come. 

ORIGIN  OF  DEVELOPMENTAL  TASKS— 

As  the  individual  grows,  he  finds  himself  pos- 
sessed of  new  physical  and  psychological  re- 
sources. He  also  finds  himself  facing  new  de- 
mands and  expectations  from  the  society  around 
him.  Some  of  the  tasks  arise  mainly  from  physical 
maturation ;  others  from  the  cultural  pressures  of 
society.  Personal  values  and  aspirations  of  the  in- 
dividual are  a  third  source  of  development  tasks. 

The  concept  of  developmental  tasks  is  valu- 
able to  teachers  because  it  helps  in  discovering 
and  stating  the  purposes  of  education  in  the 
schools  and  in  the  timing  of  educational  efforts. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  TASKS  OF  INFANCY 
AND  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 

1.  Learning  to  walk. 

2.  Learning  to  take  solid  foods. 

3.  Learning  to  talk. 

4.  Learning  to  control   the   elimination   of  body 
wastes. 

5.  Learning  sex  differences  and  sex  modesty. 

6.  Achieving  physiological  stability. 

7.  Forming  simple  concepts  of  social  and  physical 
reality. 

8.  Learning    to    relate    oneself    emotionally    to 
parents,  siblings,  and  other  people. 

9.  Learning  to  distinguish  right  and  wrong  and 
developing  a  conscience. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  TASKS  OF 
MIDDLE   CHILDHOOD 

1.  Learning   physical    skills   necessary   for   ordi- 
nary games. 

2.  Building  wholesome  attitudes  toward  oneself 
as  a  growing  organism. 

3.  Learning  to  get  along  with  age-mates. 

4.  Learning  an  appropriate  sex  role. 

5.  Developing    fundamental     skills     in     reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 

(>.    Developing  concepts  necessary   for   everyday 
living. 

7.  Developing  a  conscience,  morality,  and  a  scale 
of  values. 

8.  Developing  attitudes  toward  social  groups  and 
institutions. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  TASKS  OF 
ADOLESCENCE 

A  very  important  period  in  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals presenting  many  perplexing  problems  not 
only  for  the  home  but  the  school  as  well  is  this 
period  from  12-18,  primarily  one  of  physical  and 
emotional  maturing.  The  following  tasks  are  very 
real  to  boys  and  girls  of  this  age. 

1.  Accepting  one's  physique  and  either  a  mas- 
culine or  feminine  role — 

During  this  period  boys  and  girls  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  their  growth  and 
development.  Attitudes  and  interests  are  in  a 
state  of  change  as  well  as  the  formation  of  values. 
These  physiological  and  psychological  changes 
have  definite  educational  implications.  The 
schools  must  take  an  active  part  in  providing 
opportunities  for  boys  and  girls  of  this  age  to 
understand  and  adjust  adequately  to  this  task. 

2.  New  relations  with  age-mates  of  both  sexes- — 

To  learn  to  get  along  together,  work  together, 
play  together,  and  be  accepted  by  the  group  are 
problems  of  this  age  level. 

The  "gang  age",  differences  in  social  matur- 
ity, and  social  expectancy  make  the  achievement 
of  this  task  all  the  more  difficult.  The  school  must 
provide  for  teaching  social  skills  on  as  high  an 
esthetic  level  as  is  practicable  and  make  provi- 
sions for  satisfying  social  contacts  in  helping  boys 
and  girls  achieve  this  task. 

3.  Emotional    independence    from    parents    and 

other  adults — 

In  our  society,  adolescents  and  their  parents 
are  worried  and  confused  over  this  task.  Adoles- 
cents are  becoming  more  independent,  forming 
values  of  their  own.  Some  are  secure  but  others 
are  very  insecure  and  it  is  hard  to  move  away 
from  the  protection  offered  by  parents. 

0  Summarized  from  Developmental  Tasks  and  Education: 
Robert  J.  Havisdiurst,  Longmans.  Green  and  Companv. 
New  York.   1951.  $1.00. 


The  primary  responsibility  is  centered  in  the 
home  but  the  school  can  do  the  following: 

a.  Study  conflicts  of  this  generation  as 
given  in  literature.  Such  books  as  The  Forsyte 
Saga,  Buddenbrooks,  Clayhanger,  Sons  of  Lovers, 
and  the  Silver  Cord  are  very  good. 

b.  Study  social  change  as  it  affects  morals. 

c.  Help  parents  to  understand  the  problems, 
and  to  attack  them  constructively. 

4.  Achieving    assurance    of    economic    indepen- 
dence— ■ 

The  ability  to  earn  a  living  is  a  very  impor- 
tant task  adolescents  face.  Both  the  home  and 
school  contribute  much  to  the  attainment  of  this 
task.  Work  experience  in  summer  jobs,  and  part 
time  jobs  are  excellent  means  to  assist  boys  and 
girls. 

5.  Selecting  and  preparing  for  an  occupation — 

Adolescents  need  careful  guidance  in  select- 
ing a  life's  work.  The  home  and  school  should 
endeavor  to  coordinate  their  efforts  in: 

a.  Helping  students  to  choose  an  occupation 
in  line  with  their  abilities  and  interests. 

b.  Helping  students  to  choose  an  occupation 
in  the  light  of  its  value  to  society. 

c.  Helping  students  to  get  educational  values 
out  of  occupational  preparation. 

6.  Developing   intellectual    skills    and    concepts 
necessary  for  civic  competence — 

To  become  concerned  about  the  community, 
state,  and  nation  is  the  responsibility  of  all  in  a 
demoeractic  society.  To  do  this  adequately  the 
home  should  provide  opportunities  for  adolescents 
to  take  part  and  contribute  in  the  making  of  fam- 
ily decisions.  The  school  should  move  outside  the 
four  walls  of  the  classroom  to  share  in  real  prob- 
lems of  the  community.  Challenging  experiences 
could  be  provided  for  in  the  school  which  would 
enable  youngsters  to  develop  concepts  useful  for 
civic  competence. 

7.  Desiring  and   achieving  socially   responsible 
behavior — 

Adult  experiences  which  develop  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  community  include  owning  of 
property,  rearing  of  children,  and  taking  an  active 
part  in  community  projects.  The  school  may  pro- 
vide means  for  helping  adolescents  to  become 
aware  of  the  many  possibilities  in  which  they  may 
actively  participate  in  bettering  the  society  of 
which  they  are  a  part. 

8.  Preparing  for  marriage  and  family  life — 

Children  adopt  the  ideas  and  ideals  about 
marriage  that  are  prevalent  in  their  society. 

To  develop  a  positive  attitude  toward  family 
life  and  to  get  a  knowledge  necessary  for  home 


management  the  schools  may  provide  the  follow- 
ing: 

a.  High  school  and  college  courses  in  home 

management. 

b.  College   courses   in   marriage   and   family 

relationships. 

9.    Building  conscious  values  in  harmony  with  an 
adequate  scientific  world  picture — 

Values  are  formed: 

a.  Through     satisfaction     of     psychological 
drives. 

b.  Through    satisfactory    emotional    experi- 
ence. 

c.  Through  concrete  reward  and  punishment. 

d.  Through     association    with    someone    in 
authority,  who  has  a  sound  approach  to 

responsibilities. 

e.  Through  reasoning  or  reflective  thinking. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  TASKS  OF  EARLY 
ADULTHOOD 

Of  all  the  periods  of  life,  early  adulthood  is 
the  fullest  of  teachable  moments  and  the  empti- 
est of  efforts  to  teach. 

It  is  the  most  individualistic  period  of  life 
and  the  loneliest  one  of  the  sense  that  the  indivi- 
dual must  proceed  with  a  minimum  of  social  atten- 
tion and  assistance  to  tackle  the  most  important 
tasks  of  life. 

These  tasks  include: 

1.  Selecting  a  mate. 

2.  Learning  to  live  with  a  marriage  partner. 

3.  Starting  a  family. 

4.  Rearing  children. 

5.  Managing  a  home. 

6.  Getting  started  in  an  occupation. 

7.  Taking  on  civic  responsibility. 

8.  Finding  a  congenial  social  group. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  TASKS  OF  MIDDLE  AGE 

During  this  age,  30-55,  men  and  women  reach 
the  peak  of  their  influence  upon  society,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  society  makes  its  maximum 
demands  upon  them  for  social  and  civic  respon- 
sibility. 

The  major  tasks  of  this  period  include: 

1.  Achieving    adult    civic    and    social    respon- 
sibility. 

2.  Establishing   and   maintaining   an    economic 
standard  of  living. 


3.  Assisting'  teen-age  children  to  become  respon- 
sible and  happy  adults. 

4.  Developing  adult  leisure-time  activities. 

•">.    Relating  oneself  to  one's  spouse  as  a  person. 

6.  Accepting  and  adjusting  to  the  physiological 
changes  of  middle  age. 

7.  Adjusting  to  aging  parents. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  TASKS  OF  LATER 
MATURITY 

The  developmental  tasks  of  later  maturity 
differ  in  only  one  fundamental  respect  from  those 
of  other  ages.  They  involve  more  of  a  defensive 


strategy — of   holding  on   to   life   rather   than   of 
seizing  more  of  it. 

The  learning  tasks  of  older  people  include  the 
following: 

1.  Adjusting    to    decreasing    physical    strength 
and  health. 

2.  Adjustment    to   retirement   and   reduced   in- 
come. 

3.  Adjusting  to  possible  death  of  spouse. 

1.    Establishing  an  explicit  affiliation  with  one's 
age  group. 

5.  Meeting  social   and   civic   obligations. 

6.  Establishing     satisfactory     physical     living 
arrangements. 


UNIT    I    SECTION    IV    B 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  .    ,.,..,-.,      •  • 

uTnu  enxif\r\T    ddapdamc  A  credit  is  defined  as  a  minimum  of  40  min- 

Hll^H  hi  HUUL  1  KOCrKAMS  utes  instruction  time  per  week.  Language  10,  for 

Standing  Required  for  Credits  example  which  covers  a  credit  value  of  five,  must, 

therefore,  receive  200  minutes  of  instruction  time 

To  earn  the  credits  attached  to  any  course  per  week.   For  further  information   consult  the 

on    the   High   School   Program,   a   student   must  Senior  High  School  Handbook, 
achieve  at  least  a  "C"  standing  in  that  course. 

Matriculants  from   the  high   schools  of  Al-  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE 

^eatoeSssa-           °n                 Umversity  Wl11  PROMOTION  OF  STUDENTS  FROM 

GRADE  IX  TO  GRADE  X 

1.    A  high  school  graduation  diploma  with  ,      ...    ~     ,     T„         .     ,          .,     _                 ,   , 

1.    All   Grade  IX  students  write  Departmental 

(a)  "B"  or  higher  standing  in  the  required  Examinations  in  June  in  the  following  sub- 
courses  of  Grade  XII  as  set  forth  in  the  jects:  English,  Social  Studies,  Mathematics, 
prescription  of  the  various  schools  and  and  General  Science.  The  answer  papers  will 
faculties,  and  be  marked   in   Edmonton  by  the  Provincial 

,,  >                              ,,                          „     ,  ,  Examination    Board.    Promotion   in    optional 

(b)  an  average  in  these  courses  of  at  least  gtudies  of  tMs   grade  are  made  on   recom. 

bO  per  cent.  mendation  of  the  principal. 
Subject  to  regulations  governing  the  choice  2     Earl     in  A         t  each  gtudent  receives  from 
of  subjects  and  the  standing  required  for  obtain-  the  department  of  Education  a  statement  of 
ingr  credits  m  each  subject,  the  following  are  the  hig  examination  results, 
minimum  requirements  for  the   high   school   di- 
ploma: 3.    Students  will  be  graded  Honors  Pass,  Pass. 

.     Tl  .  ,       .  ,  ,            -                         ,.,  or  Fail  on  the  basis  of  their  total  achieve- 

1.  Thirty-eight    to    forty-one    credits    m    pre-  ment 

scribed  constants  as  follows: 

Language  10,  20  10  credits  4.    Results  in  each  subject  will  be  indicated  by 

Literature  10,  20 6  credits  one  of  the  following  letters: 

En?lifh  30                                            5  credits  H-honor  standing 

Social  Studies  10,  20,  30  15  credits 

Physical  Education  10  2-5  credits  A— very  good  standing 

2.  Fifty-nine  to   sixty-two   credits   in   electives  B— pass  standing 

(in    other    words,    a    sufficient    number    of  C — very  low  pass  standing 

credits  in  electives  to  make  a  grand  total  of  rj> failure 

at  least  100  credits)  including:  ..,.., 

,  .    _     ,..  .       .  .                 ,  .  ,                     ,,  5.     (a)   The  above  letter  gradings  indicate  the 

(a)  Credit  in  at  least  one  high  school  mathe-  student's  degree  of  success  in  the  vari- 
matics  course.  ous  subjects  taken  in  Grade  IX. 

(b)  Credit  in  at  least  one  high  school  science  (b)  A  student  who  secures  "H"  or  "A" 
course.  standing  on  all  Grade  IX  subjects  has 

(c)  Credit  in  one  Grade  XII  subject  in  addi-  good  possibility  of  success  in  subjects  of 
tion  to  English  30  and  Social  Studies  30.  the  high  school  program. 
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(c)  A  student  who  secures  a  "B"  standing- 
must  be  prepared  to  put  forth  extra 
effort  to  ensure  success  in  subjects  of 
the  high  school  program. 

(d)  A  student  who  secures  a  "C"  or  a  "D" 
standing  in  any  subject  has  little  likeli- 
hood of  succeeding  in  the  Grade  X  course 
in  that  subject;  this  is  especially  true  of 
Mathematics  10  and  Science  10. 

(e)  A  student  should  select  courses  which 
are  related  to  his  occupational  prefer- 
ence, his  interests  and  his  abilities.  He 
should  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  his 
parents,  teacher-counsellors  and  school 
principal. 


PROGRAMS  OFFERED  IN  COMPOSITE 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 

1.    Matriculation  Program 

This  is  a  program  leading  to  University  en- 
trance. It  is  recommended  for  those  students  only 
who  have  maintained  a  high  standing  in  Grade 
IX.  In  general,  students  seeking  admission  to  this 
course  should  have  no  mark  on  the  Grade  IX 
departmental  examination  lower  than  "B". 


2.  General  Program 

This  program  differs  chiefly  from  the  ma- 
triculation program  in  that  the  mathematics  and 
science  courses  are  more  practical  and  less  the- 
oretical than  the  mathematics  and  science  courses 
which  are  necessary  for  matriculation.  Those 
pupils  who  do  not  plan  to  attend  university  and 
who  achieve  less  than  "B"  in  any  subject  on  the 
Grade  IX  departmental  examination  are  advised 
to  consider  taking  the  general  course. 

3.  Technical  Program 

This  is  a  highly  specialized  program  in  which 
pupils  devote  a  substantial  amount  of  time  to 
technical  courses.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Provincial  Apprenticeship  Board  to  grant 
a  one-year  credit  in  apprenticeship  training  to 
students  who  complete  a  Shop  30  course  in  Wood- 
working, Automotives  or  Electricity  and  who  suc- 
cessfully pass  an  examination  set  by  the  Appren- 
ticeship Board.  For  further  details  apply  to  the 
Director,  Provincial  Apprenticeship  Board,  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Administration  Building,  Ed- 
monton. 

4.  Business  Education  Program 

This  is  a  vocational  preparatory  program 
leading  directly  to  office  employment.  It  is  not 
designed  for  university  entrance,  though  students 
of  good  ability  who  are  interested  in  office  work 
do  take  this  program. 


UNIT    II 


APPLYING   STUDY   METHODS  TO 
CLASSROOM  WORK 


Unit  II  provides  the  Grade  IX  student  with 
the  opportunity  for  a  close  examination  of  study 
techniques.  However,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the 
curriculum  guide,  this  unit  will  increase  in  effec- 
tiveness to  the  extent  that  the  suggestions  are 
applied  practically.  Recognizing  that  theory  alone 
may  be  of  little  value,  the  teacher  might  arrange 
for  the  collection  from  each  subject-matter 
teacher  of  practical  suggestions  for  the  study  of 
specific  sections  of  his  particular  subject  area. 
For  example,  special  techniques  applicable  to  the 
study  of  French  might  be  noted,  and  similarly 
with  other  subjects.  These  suggestions  should  be 
used  in  illustration  by  the  teacher  during  his  class 
period,  and  understood  and  applied  by  the  student 
either  at  school  or  in  home  study.  They  can  be 
put  together  in  the  form  of  a  booklet  on  effective 
learning  and  made  available  to  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. In  this  way,  each  teacher  can  become  part 
of  a  practical  program  on  study  procedures,  espec- 
cially  if  he  uses  the  information  in  the  booklet 
regularly  throughout  the  year  to  help  students 
develop  good  study  habits.  This  becomes  a  drive 
to  help  students  plan  their  study  and  to  make 
"better  scholarship"  one  of  the  primary  objectives 
of  the  school. 

An  approach  that  has  proved  useful  in  one 
school  division  is  outlined  below: 

A  committee  of  teachers,  representing  the 
subject  area  fields,  was  given  the  responsibility 
of  producing  an  outline  of  study  methods.  This 
booklet  when  prepared  was  distributed  to  stu- 
dents and  teachers  for  their  use  not  only  in  the 
classroom  but  for  extra-curricular  study.  The 
material  in  the  booklet  was  arranged  under  the 
following  headings: 

Section  A 

1.  A  general  statement  as  to  procedure  in  the 
application  of  good  study  methods.  Supple- 
mentary to  this,  the  booklet  could  have  in- 
cluded discussion  of  approach  to  specific 
topics  such  as: 

(a)  How  to  prepare  for  examinations. 

(b)  How  to  take  notes. 

(c)  How  to  use  references. 

2.  A  statement  as  to  the  function  of  the  subject 
teacher  in  providing  for  proper  study  situ- 
ations. 

3.  Discussion  of  the  parents'  function  in  pro- 
viding for  proper  home  study  conditions. 

Section  B 

Specific  techniques  for  each  of  the  school  sub- 
jects arranged  as 

1.  hints  for  teachers. 

2.  hints  for  students. 


For  purposes  of  illustration  here  is  a  sug- 
gested approach  to  one  subject  area,  Mathematics. 
Please  do  not  consider  it  as  ideal.  It  is  merely 
provided  to  show  one  possible  approach.  Some  of 
the  suggestions  may  not  prove  of  any  value; 
others  may  have  a  use. 

Mathematics 
Hints  for  Teachers 

1.  Assignments,  generally  of  a  practical  nature 
and  related  to  the  experience  of  the  student, 
should  be  so  arranged  that  students  see  pur- 
pose in  them. 

2.  Practical  teaching  aids  should  be  considered 
and  provided  where  possible. 

3.  Evaluative  technique  should  be  used  regu- 
larly. These  might  include  magic  squares, 
cross  number  puzzles,  and  other  novel  devices. 

Hints  for  Students 

1.  Take  time  to  analyze  the  problem  carefully 
and  follow  instruction  carefully. 

2.  Understand  the  English  involved  in  mathe- 
matics such  as  definition  of  terms  and  ex- 
pressions, e.g.  x  is  a  function  of  y. 

3.  Use  diagrams  wherever  possible  as  an  aid  to 
comprehension.  Clear,  accurate  and  neat  dia- 
grams are  important.  Explanations  based  on 
good  diagrams  are  often  most  explicit. 

4.  Retain  for  handy  reference  a  listing  of  terms 
and  formulas. 

5.  Always  work  out  illustrative  examples  on 
your  own.  Do  not  copy  solution  of  a  question 
from  the  blackboard,  but  rather  follow  closely 
what  is  being  done  and  re-do  it. 

6.  Beware  of  incidental  reading  of  problems 
worked  out.  This  is  often  a  waste  of  time  and 
seldom  is  effective. 

7.  One  problem  completed  correctly  is  of  sig- 
nificant value  in  increasing  your  under- 
standing of  the  concept. 

8.  Master  new  symbols  and  terms  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  example,  ratios  in  trigonometry. 

9.  Use  practical  solutions.  This  may  require  the 
setting  up  of  laboratory  equipment,  for  ex- 
ample, in  questions  relating  to  volume. 

10.  Estimate  the  answer  to  questions  before 
working  them. 

11.  Learn  to  handle  with  accuracy  units  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  such  as  those  found  in  measure- 
ment. 

12.  Do  not  make  the  same  mistake  twice.  Make 
"mistakes"  a  learning  process.  Be  sure  to 
study  corrections  on  examinations  and  exer- 
cises. 


13.  Learning  mathematics  is  cumulative.  Be  sure 
not  to  miss,  or  pass  over,  any  section  in 
mathematics. 

14.  Do  not  ask  for  help  until  a  sincere  effort  has 
been  made.  When  you  do  receive  assistance 
have  the  person  give  the  explanation,  ques- 
tion him,  then  DO  THE  WORK  YOURSELF. 

15.  Make  use  of  paper  and  pencil  in  the  practice 
of  writing  lists  of  formulas. 

16.  Hints  on  problem-solving. 

(a)  Read  the  problem — concentrate  as   you 
do. 

(b)  Prepare  a  sketch  or  picture  if  possible. 


(c)  Identify  the        -  n    quantities   and   their 

units. 

(d)  Identify  the  unknown. 

(e)  Decide  on  the  method  or  principle  to  be 
used. 

(f)  Estimate  the  answer. 

(g)  Solve,  using  clear  statements  in  logical 
order. 

(h)   Make    your    calculations,    and    give    the 
answer,  together  with  its  units. 

17.  Form  the  habit  of  checking  your  work. 

18.  TAKE  TIME  TO  BE  ACCURATE.  Speed  will 
come  with  practice. 


UNIT    II    SECTION    A 


Suggestions  for  Developing  School  Spirit 

The  success  of  any  project  for  developing 
school  spirit  will  depend  on  the  support  given  by 
staff  members  and  by  the  student  body.  Support 
for  projects  may  be  obtained  at  staff  meetings, 
student  council  meetings,  and  through  discussion 
in  Guidance  classes  or  student  government 
periods. 

Suggested  Projects: 

1.  Developing  school  songs,  cheers,  and  a  school 
motto. 

2.  Developing  and  displaying  a  school  banner  on 
the  grounds  at  important  school  functions. 

3.  Developing  a  small  school  crest  for  purchase 
by  students. 

4.  Organization  of  staff  and  student  competi- 
tions in 

(a)  fastball      (b)   basketball      (c)   volleyball 
(d)   badminton. 

5.  Developing    participation    in    school    clubs, 
projects  and  activities  such  as: 

(a)  Clubs  in  science,  photography,  singing, 
school  band  or  orchestra,  drama,  tum- 
bling, and  cheer  leading. 

(b)  Red  Cross  Club  with  its  interest  in  in- 
ternational understanding. 

(c)  Displays  of  outstanding  school  achieve- 
ment. 

(d)  Subject  area  activities  such  as  spelling- 
bees,  debates,  quizzes  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  school  as  a  whole. 

(e)  House  leagues  in  sports. 

(f)  A  working  students'  council  that  has 
some  projects  on  the  "go". 

(g)  Participation  in  community  projects 
such  as  drives  of  various  kinds. 

(h)  School  social  functions,  including  con- 
certs and  programs. 


(i)  Projects  in  school  deportment  and  in 
areas  of  citizenship  responbilities,  such 
as  display  of  hospitality  to  visitors,  and 
"dress-up"  days. 

6.  Provision  for  room  programs  with  recogni- 
tion given  for  quality,  and  contribution  of 
participants. 

7.  Encouragement  of  community  interest  in 
school  visits. 

8.  Establishment  of  honor  rolls  and  other  recog- 
nition of  achievement. 

(a)  Publication  of  an  honor  roll  after  each 
report  card  period. 

(b)  Development  of  an  "Honor  Board"  to 
record  the  top  honor  students  in  the 
Junior  High  School  grades  each  year. 
Provision  may  be  made  to  note  the  Gov- 
ernor General  Medal  winners  and  other 
award  winners. 

9.  Opportunity  for  and  recognition  of  achieve- 
ment by  students  with  less  scholastic  apti- 
tude. 

10.  "Achievement  Days"  and  "Color  Days"  at 
which  time  recognition  is  given  in  the  form 
of  awards,  scholarships,  and  crests,  for  out- 
standing effort  in  the  field  of  scholarship, 
athletics,  arts,  attendance,  citizenship,  and 
general  proficiency. 

1 1.  Development  of  a  school  honor  code  to  en- 
courage good  citizenship. 

12.  Encouragement  of  well-motivated  competi- 
tion with  neighboring  schools. 

13.  Variations  in  school  routine,  such  as  broad- 
casting assembly  programs,  provision  of 
morning  record  programs,  and  announce- 
ments by  the  student  president. 

Good  school  spirit  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
good  morale.  Good  morale  is  developed  if  the 
student  knows  what  is  expected  of  him,  hence  the 
necessity  for  knowing  school  rules.  Make  sure 
that  school  functions  are  well  planned  and  of  real 
interest  to  students. 
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UNIT    !!    SECTION    B 


ABOUT  LEARNING 

The  value  of  recall  as  an  essential  part  of 
learning  can  be  emphasized  by  various  means. 
The  following  example  will  give  some  indica- 
tion of  possible  approaches: 

1.    Place  this  chart  on  the  blackboard 
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0 
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50 
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30 

80 
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90 

10 
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Ask  the  students  to  select  a  pair  of  per- 
centages that  might  apply  to  each  of  them. 
Most  students  will  indicate  a  pair  repre- 
senting more  time  spent  on  reading  than 
on  recall. 

Point  out  that  to  increase  the  benefits 
from  the  time  spent  studying,  the  greater 
proportion  of  time  should  be  devoted  to 
recalling  important  facts  and  information, 
answering  questions  on  the  material 
studied,  and  checking  notes,  outlines  and 
texts  for  points  not  clearly  understood. 

Point  out  to  the  students  that  you  are 
going  to  place  12  letters  on  the  blackboard 
in  a  specific  order.  The  students  are  then 
to  examine  them  carefully  and  after  the 
list  is  erased  from  the  board  to  try  to  recall 
on  paper  the  exact  order  of  the  letters. 
Only  5  to  10  seconds  should  be  given  the 
students  to  read  the  list  before  it  is  erased. 
Repeat  this  step  until  most  of  the  students 
can  record  the  letters  in  the  correct  order. 
Those  who  learned  the  list  first  should  be 
encouraged  to  learn  the  list  backwards,  or 
to  form  associations  or  to  use  whatever 
devices  they  can  think  of  to  learn  the  list 
so  that  they  will  not  forget  it.  A  later  dis- 
cussion of  "devices"  used  proves  interest- 
ing and  of  value  to  the  remainder  of  the 
class.  Students  will  be  quick  to  realize  that 
they  have  spent  more  time  in  a  concen- 
trated effort  to  recall  this  list  of  letters 
than  many  of  them  do  in  studying. 

Students  are  then  asked  to  bring  their 
notes  for  a  particular  subject  to  the  next 
class.  The  purpose  is  for  the  teacher  to 
direct  class  studying  in  the  subject  in  a 
way  that  will  emphasize  and  put  into  prac- 
tice the  idea  of  spending  a  large  part  of 
the    study    time    on    recall.    The    teacher 


should  determine  in  advance  the  subject 
material  best  suited  for  this  period. 

B.  Here  is  another  example. 

1.    Question- Answer  Sheets: 

Divide  a  sheet  of  note  paper  into  two  sec- 
tions by  drawing  a  vertical  line  down  the 
center  of  the  page.  On  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  sheet  list  important  questions  covering 
a  particular  section  of  a  school  subject, 
allowing  about  two  lines  per  question. 
Directly  opposite  each  question  briefly 
state  its  answer.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  use  a  "cover  sheet"  as  illustrated  below 
when  they  are  studying  so  that  the  an- 
swers are  hidden  as  the  question  is  read. 
The  attempt  is  then  made  to  recall  the 
answer  and  to  check  the  correctness  of  it 
by  moving  the  "cover  sheet"  down  one 
space.  The  questions  which  give  difficulty 
should  be  marked  and  considered  first  at 
the  next   study  session. 

"Cover  Sheet" 


Question 

Answer 

1. 
2. 
3. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

Question  and  answer  sheets  of  this  nature 
can  be  used  for  the  recall  of  definitions, 
selection  and  authors,  dates  and  events, 
people  and  their  importance. 

A  three-column  chart  as  illustrated  below 
may  be  used  in  Mathematics.  The  cover 
sheet  is  cut  so  that  by  using  both  ends  any 
two  of  the  three  columns  may  be  hidden  at 
one  time. 


Formula 
1.  A=i/2ab 


Purpose:  To  find 
Area  of  a  triangle 


Diagram 


"Cover  Sheet" 

C.  Outlining 

1.  A  kind  of  outline  often  used  for  study  pur- 
poses is  the  "word  outline".  This  follows 
the  accepted  form  for  outlining  except 
that  headings  and  subheadings  consist  of 
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a  single  word.  This  word  is  the  key  word 
in  the  particular  heading-  or  subheading. 
Such  outlining  encourages  the  student  to 
search  for  main  ideas  and  to  organize  them 
in  a  form  that  can  be  easily  learned. 

Outlining  by  recall  can  also  be  used  suc- 
cessfully. A  student  attempts  to  produce 
the  usual  outline  of  the  main  points  in  one 
particular  section  or  unit  of  subject  matte]-. 
After  as  much  as  possible  is  done  from 
memory,  notes  and  tests  are  then  examined 
to  discover  what  points  are  missing.  After 
a  study  of  these  points  is  finished  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  complete  the  outline  by 


recalling  the  missing  points.  This  pro- 
cedure is  repeated  until  the  outline  is  com- 
pleted. It  is  then  filed  away  for  periodic 
examination.  Such  an  approach  may  be 
repeated  at  a  later  date  for  the  same  out- 
line. 


The  foregoing  illustrations  of  possible 
learning  techniques  are  provided  as  a  guide 
to  assist  teachers  to  develop  in  their  stu- 
dents an  appreciation  of  the  need  for  an 
organized  approach  to  study.  It  is  not  in- 
tended as  a  complete  list,  and  teachers  will 
have  many  ideas  of  their  own. 
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UNIT    III,    PART    A,    SECTION 


Characteristics  of  Pre-adolescence  and  Adolescence:  A  statement  of  what  is  "normal  development" 
at  a  particular  age  level  is  a  dependable  statement  only  if  it  is  correctly  interpreted,  with  the  under- 
standing that  (1)  individuals  vary,  each  being  only  like  himself;  (2)  "normal"  means  not  a  point  on 
a  scale  but  a  range  extending  over  a  relatively  wide  portion  of  a  measure;  and  (3)  development  refers 
not  to  physical  growth  alone,  but  to  mental,  social,  and  emotional  growth  as  well. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  list  the  normal  developmental  traits  of  adolescence.  But  the  following  chart 
from  "These  Are  Your  Children"  has  been  included.  It  may  prove  helpful  in  understanding  the 
physical,  mental,  social,  and  emotional  growth  of  this  age  group.  However,  caution  must  be  observed 
in  presenting  these  observations  for  classroom  discussions. 


Physical 
Develop- 
ment 


Character- 
istic 
Reactions 


Special 
Needs 


IN  PRE-ADOLESCENCE 

A  "resting  period,"  followed  by  a  period 
of  rapid  growth  in  height  and  then 
growth  in  weight;  this  usually  starts 
somewhere  between  9  and  13 ;  boys  may 
mature  as  much  as  two  years  later  than 
girls. 

Secondary  sex  characteristics  beginning 
to  develop. 

Rapid  muscular  growth. 

Uneven  growth  of  different  parts  of  the 

body. 

Enormous  but  often  capricious  appetite. 

Wide  range  of  individual  difference  in 
maturity  level  among  this  age  group. 

Gangs  continue,  though  loyalty  to  the 
gang  stronger  in  boys  than  in  girls. 

Much  teasing  and  antagonism  between 
boy  and  girl  groups. 

Awkwardness,  restlessness,  and  laziness 
common  as  result  of  rapid  and  uneven 
growth. 

Child  approaching  adolescence  often 
becomes  overcritical,  changeable,  rebel- 
lious, uncooperative. 

Interested  in  team  games,  pets,  radio 
comics ;  marked  interest  differences  be- 
tween boy  and  girl  groups. 


Knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
physical  and  emotional  changes  about 
to  come. 

Skillfully  planned  program  to  meet 
needs  of  those  who  are  approaching 
puberty  as  well  as  those  who  are  not. 

Warm  affection  and  sense  of  humor  in 
adults;  no  nagging  or  condemnation  or 
talking  down  to  him. 

Sense  of  belonging  and  acceptance  by 
peer  group;  increasing  opportunities  for 
independence. 


Physical 
Develop- 
ment 


Character- 
istic 
Reactions 


Special 
Needs 


IN  ADOLESCENCE 

Rapid  weight  gain  at  beginning  of 
adolescence;  enormous  appetite. 

Sexual  maturity,  with  accompanying 
physical  and  emotional  changes;  girls 
are  usually  about  two  years  ahead  of 
boys. 

Sometimes  a  period  of  glandular  imbal- 
ance. 

Bone  growth  completed;  adult  height 
reached;  improved  muscular  coordina- 
tion. 

Heart  growing  rapidly. 

Going  to  extremes;  emotional  instabil- 
ity with  "know-it-all"  attitude. 

Return  of  habits  of  younger  child — nail 
biting,  tricks,  impudence,  day-dreaming. 
High  interest  in  philosophical,  ethical, 
and  religious  problems;  search  for 
ideals. 

Preoccupation  with  acceptance  by  the 
social  group;  fear  of  ridicule  and  of 
being  unpopular ;  oversensitiveness ; 
self-pity. 

Strong  identification  with  an  admired 
adult. 

Assertion  of  independence  from  family 
as  a  step  toward  adulthood. 

High  interest  in  physical  attractiveness. 
Girls  usually  more  interested  in  boys 
than  boys  in  girls,  resulting  from  earlier 
maturing  of  the  girls. 

Conformity  with  and  acceptance  by  the 
peer  group. 

Adequate  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  sexual  relationships  and  attitudes. 

Adult  guidance  which  is  kindly,  unob- 
trusive, and  does  not  threaten  the  young 
person's  feeling  of  freedom. 

The  assurance  of  security;  adolescents 
seek  both  dependence  and  independence. 
Opportunities  to  make  decisions  and  to 
earn  and  save  money. 

Provision  for  constructive  recreation 
and  if  possible  a  "worthy  cause." 
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UNIT    III,    PART    A,  SECTION    II 


Human  Needs 


Introduction:  Youth  and  Tomorrow  (Chapter 
VIII,  pages  124-143)  identifies  three  classes  of 
needs  affecting  the  individual:  physical  needs, 
social  needs,  and  self-needs.  It  points  out  that 
needs  often  conflict,  and  that  there  are  many- 
ways  of  satisfying  them,  and  that  some  are  better 
than  others.  A  consideration  of  Section  II  of  Unit 
III  should  begin  with  a  thorough  study  of  Chapter 
VIII  of  the  text.  The  text's  treatment  of  the  topic 
"Human  Needs"  is  necessarily  simplified,  and 
the  following  article  has  been  prepared  to  provide 
teachers  of  the  course  with  relevant  supplement- 
ary material.  In  the  form  used  it  may  prove  dif- 
ficult for  students  and  should  therefore  be  sim- 
plified. 

Needs,  "The  basic  forces  which  start  be- 
havior", may  be  classified  as  either  biological  or 
psychological.  Youth  and  Tomorroiv  accordingly 
speaks  of  "Physical  Needs,"  and  "Social"  and 
"Self  Needs." 

Physical,  biological,  or  "tissue"  needs  include 
the  following:  the  need  to  relieve  sensations  of 
hunger,  thirst,  restlessness,  and  fatigue ;  the  need 
to  avoid  extreme  heat,  cold,  and  pain;  the  need 
to  breathe,  and  the  need  to  eliminate  bodily 
wastes.  Physical  needs  then  are  instinctual  and, 
in  many  cases,  reflexive. 

Psychological  needs  are  somewhat  more  dif- 
ficult to  define,  due  to  divergencies  in  opinion 
about  the  nature  of  personality.  Many  years  ago, 
William  James  and  William  McDougall  prepared 
extensive  lists  of  human  "instincts",  and  Freud 
constructed  an  elaborate  theory  of  personality 
which  emphasized  the  striving  of  instinctual  im- 
pulses to  enter  and  affect  conscious  behavior. 
More  recently,  trait  theorists,  using  statistical 
techniques,  have  identified  various  needs  whose 
relative  strength  they  believe  can  be  assessed  in 
individual  cases  by  means  of  personality  tests. 
A  test  developed  by  H.  A.  Murray,  for  instance, 
is  intended  to  reveal  needs  for  dominance,  superi- 
ority, autonomy,  deference,  blame  avoidance,  and 
so  on.  Learning  theorists  in  the  meantime  have 
adduced  experimental  evidence  to  show  that 
actions  are  primarily  the  results  of  efforts  to 
gain  pleasure  or  to  avoid  discomfort.  Other  stu- 
dents of  psychology,  sociology,  anthropology,  and 
psychiatry  have  discovered  that  all  human  beings 
seek  affection  and  approval,  and  attempt  to  prove 
their  adequacy  through  achievement.  At  least 
partial  satisfaction  of  these  needs  is  essential  if 
the  individual  is  to  live  a  happy,  healthful,  and 
productive  life. 

The  Need-Gratification  Theory:  A  contemporary 
writer,  A.  H.  Maslow,  has  developed  a  relatively 
simple  theory  which  explains  most  human  activity 
in  terms  of  a  needs-hierarchy.  Anna  Howe  has 
applied  Maslow's  theory  to  the  study  of  voca- 
tional motivation.  A  number  of  other  writers  have 


also  adopted   Maslow's  formulation,  at  least  for 
purposes  of  argument  and  experimentation. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  physical  needs  already 
described,  Maslow  distinguishes  four  psychologi- 
cal needs — for  safety,  love,  esteem,  and  self- 
actualization  —  and  arranges  them  in  an  oper- 
ational hierarchy  or  order  of  precedence. 

Physiological  Needs:  Maslow  agrees  that  the 
first  goal  of  the  organism  is  to  maintain  essential 
bodily  processes.  A  strong  craving  for  food  or 
drink,  for  example,  will  completely  occupy  the 
thoughts  and  activity  of  the  individual  until  satis- 
fied. 

Safety  Needs  -.  If  basic  physical  needs  are  reason- 
ably well  satisfied,  the  individual's  energies  may 
then  be  directed  to  averting  or  destroying  exist- 
ing or  potential  threats  to  his  physical  safety  or 
well-being.  Saving  money  or  maintaining  a  freezer 
full  of  food  might  be  regarded  as  attempts  to 
safeguard  physical  security. 

Belongingness  and  Love  Needs:  If  the  individual's 
need  for  physical  safety  and  security  seems  rela- 
tively assured,  he  next  directs  his  attention  to 
the  establishment  of  emotional  security.  This  he 
does  by  attempting  to  secure  the  acceptance, 
friendship,  or  affection  of  those  who  are  impor- 
tant to  him.  Tangible  and  intangible  proofs  of 
affection  and  regard  are  offered,  received,  and 
reciprocated.  There  will  likely  be  considerable 
social  contact  and  shared  entertainment,  perhaps 
an  exchanging  of  gifts.  If  the  quest  is  successful, 
the  result  is  a  mutual  affection,  regard,  and  trust 
which  is  emotionally  satisfying  because  it  implies 
security.  While  the  intensity  or  depth  of  the 
relationship  of  course  vaiies,  depending  on 
whether  it  is  acquaintanceship,  friendship,  or 
love,  its  essential  quality  is  the  same.  Another 
feature  is  that  even  after  it  is  established,  it  re- 
quires periodic  reinforcement  or  "cultivation"  to 
retain  its  security-inducing  character. 

Esteem  Needs:  But  the  affection  and  love  of  a 
few  people  is  not  enough.  The  individual  also 
wants  to  be  respected  and  thought  well  of  by 
society  and  by  himself.  He  therefore  seeks  to 
establish  reputation,  prestige,  or  status  for  him- 
self by  demonstrating  his  goodness,  strength,  in- 
telligence and  adequacy  through  his  activities, 
associations,  and  achievements.  If  successful,  he 
develops  self-respect,  which  might  be  described 
as  self-confidence  combined  with  a  sense  of  use- 
fulness. Thwarting  of  his  attempts  to  gain  esteem, 
on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  produce  feelings  of 
inferiority  and  uselessness. 

Self-Actualization  Needs:  According  to  Maslow, 
motivation  at  the  highest  level  comes  from  within 
the  individual.  He  is  not  motivated  by  a  desire 
for  money,  possessions,  love,  or  the  esteem  of 
others.  Instead  his  is  an  intensely  personal 
struggle — to  develop  and  elaborate  his  own  po- 
tentialities. This  is  the  motivation  of  the  great 
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inventor,  artist,  industrialist,  or  statesman. 
Usually  unconsciously,  the  truly  free,  independ- 
ent, and  autonomous  individual  strives  for  self- 
realization;  growth  becomes  its  own  motivation. 
Free  from  the  pervasive  concerns  that  constrict 
and  inhibit  most  of  us,  the  self-actualizer  can 
think,  labor,  and  create  in  a  fashion  that  others 
regard  as  outstanding. 

Needs  of  Children:  Eight  basic  needs  of  all  chil- 
dren as  developed  by  a  recent  work  conference  at 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  include: 

Need  for  Belonging:  If  a  child  is  absent  for  a  day 
or  two,  call  his  home.  Don't  ignore  a  child's  ab- 
sence. When  you  criticize,  criticize  the  work — 
the  specific  thing  wrong — not  the  child's  person- 
ality. 

Need  for  Achievement:  Reward  children  with  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  of  their  own  accomplish- 
ment. Don't  reward  achievement  with  material 
things.  Help  the  child  to  learn  how  to  accept  dis- 
appointment. Don't  stress  the  value  of  winning 
in  every  situation. 

Need  for  Freedom  from  Fear :  Where  a  child  shows 
embarrassment,  which  is  having  a  bad  effect, 
rush  in  and  take  some  of  the  blame  yourself. 
Don't  threaten  a  child  with  failure  in  order  to 
force  compliance. 

Need  for  Love  and  Affection:  Show  the  child  you 
like  him;  be  hurt  if  the  child  is  hurt;  sympathize 


with  him.  Don't  reject  any  child.  Don't  brush  off 
a  child's  hurt  or  try  to  minimize  it  if  he  needs 
sympathy. 

Need  from  Freedom  of  Guilt:  Let  the  child  know 
that  in  our  society  so  many  new  rules  are  made 
that  it  is  hard  for  children  to  know  about  them ; 
even  grownups  do  not  know  about  all  of  them. 
Help  the  child  to  minimize  unpleasant  past  be- 
havior; enable  him  to  make  a  better  choice  in 
the  future.  Do  not  give  the  child  the  idea  that 
anybody  is  perfect. 

Need  for  Sharing:  Make  something  of  the  child's 
contribution  no  matter  how  small.  Get  across  to 
the  pupil  the  idea  that  one  may  share  by  fol- 
lowing. Do  not  ridicule  or  minimize  a  child's  con- 
tribution. 

Need  for  Understanding  and  Knowledge:  Provide 
an  atmosphere  in  which  pupils  may  raise  ques- 
tions which  bother  them.  Do  not  give  the  children 
the  idea  that  there  are  some  questions  which  must 
not  be  raised  in  class.  Take  seriously  questions 
which  are  called  "naive."  Do  not  tell  the  child 
that  he  is  too  young  or  too  stupid  to  understand  a 
controversial  problem. 

Need  for  Economic  Security:  Be  considerate  in 
pressing  requests  for  contributions.  Never  an- 
nounce the  names  of  children  who  did  or  did  not 
contribute  to  a  fund. 
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A.  The  Golden  Rule:  Many  of  the  world's  great 
religions  include  the  substance  of  the  Golden 
Rule  as  a  rule  of  conduct  for  its  members.  Chris- 
tianity considers  it  to  be  a  most  important  precept 
for  people  to  follow  in  their  daily  associations 
with  each  other. 

As  recorded  in  Matthew  7:12,  Jesus  used  it  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  giving  this  admonition 
to  his  listeners,  "Therefore  all  things  whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
so  to  them."  Possibly  the  Golden  Rule  formed  a 
part  of  an  early  Christian  catechism.  The  same 
principle  is  found  in  other  great  religions,  al- 
though sometimes  in  a  negative  form.  Hillel,  the 
famous  Jewish  rabbi,  said  in  his  teaching,  "What 
is  hateful  to  thee,  do  not  unto  thy  fellowman." 
The  similarity  of  this  statement  to  Matthew  is 
evident. 

In  different  versions  the  rule  has  appeared 
in  the  teachings  and  writings  of  such  philosophers 
as  Confucius  and  Plato.  An  old  saying  of  the 
ancient  world  was,  "Do  not  do  to  others  what  you 
do  not  want  done  to  you."  Christ's  rule  differs 
from  this  because  of  its  positive  character. 

Buddhism,  though  it  does  provide  specifically 
for  a  statement  of  a  similar  nature,  does  teach 


non-injury  to  all  living  things,  forgiveness  of 
enemies,  and  friendliness  to  all.  Similarly,  Con- 
fucius taught  that  virtue  is  to  love  men,  and 
wisdom  is  to  understand  man.  He  felt  realness 
(sincerity  or  truth)  to  be  absolute,  intelligent, 
and  indestructible.  In  the  pursuit  of  truth  one 
should  accept  the  value  of  what  the  Golden  Rule 
teaches. 

B.  It  might  be  interesting  to  note  the  relative 
membership  of  the  various  religions  in  existence 
today  throughout  the  world : 

1.  Christian    840,000,000 

2.  Non-Christian  2,073,000,000 

(a)  Jews    12,000,000 

(b)  Shintoists  37,000,000 

(c)  Taoists   40,000,000 

(d)  Buddhists  157,000,000 

(e)  Confusianists  314,000,000 

(f)  Hindus  336,000,000 

(g)  Moslems  400,000,000 
(h)  Others  770,000,000 

(Colliers  Encyclopedia) 
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UNIT    III,    PART    A, 

SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS 

1.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association:  This 
world  wide  organization  was  founded  in  London, 
England,  in  1844  by  George  Williams,  a  dry  goods 
store  clerk.  The  long  hours  of  work  which  people 
were  exposed  in  those  days,  with  no  opportunity 
for  recreation,  provided  serious  moral  conditions. 
He  started  prayer  meetings,  directing  his  efforts 
toward  the  middle  class  white-collar  worker  with 
whom  he  was  contact.  From  his  early  meetings 
many  small  groups  and  clubs  were  organized. 
They  emphasized  a  high  standard  of  Christian 
character  through  group  activities  and  citizenship 
training.  Gradually,  gymnasiums  were  built  and 
facilities  expanded  to  develop  a  four-fold  program, 
physical,   educational,  social,  and   religious. 

The  Y.M.C.A.  takes  various  forms  today,  in- 
cluding service  to  the  armed  forces,  college  and 
rural  groups,  and  Hi-Y  in  high  schools.  Member- 
ship is  about  four  million  in  seventy  countries. 

Young      Women's      Christian      Association: 

Y.W.C.A.  is  organized  on  a  similar  basis  to  the 
Y.M.C.A..  It  was  founded  in  1855  in  London  and 
has  a  world  membership  of  five  million. 

2.  The  International  Red  Cross:  Henry  Dunant, 
a  Swiss  businessman,  forced  by  circumstances  to 
see  the  terrible  slaughter  left  on  the  battlefield  of 
Solferino  and  the  thousands  of  wounded  men  for 
whom  no  help  was  available,  determined  that  the 
world  would  know  something  of  it.  In  his  book, 
"A  Memory  of  Solerino",  he  stated  the  need  in 
such  a  way  that  a  committee  of  five  Swiss  gentle- 
men invited  delegates  from  sixteen  countries  to 
visit  Geneva  in  1863  to  discuss  steps  that  might 
be  taken  to  relieve  some  of  the  suffering  that 
accompanies  war.  This  meeting  was  followed  by  a 
second  in  1864  at  which  the  official  representa- 
tives of  sixteen  governments  signed  the  treaty 
now  known  as  the  First  Geneva  Convention.  It 
was  the  first  international  agreement  of  a  purely 
humanitarian  nature.  The  most  important  pro- 
visions were: 

1.  It  authorized  the  formation  of  national 
voluntary  associations  in  each  country  for 
the  purpose  of  training  volunteers  in  time 
of  peace  so  that  they  will  be  ready  in  time 
of  war  to  assist  the  Army  Medical  Services. 

2.  It  agreed  that  the  duty  of  belligerents  in- 
cludes the  collecting  and  caring  for  sick  or 
wounded  soldiers,  irrespective  of  their  na- 
tionality. 

3.  In  time  of  war,  the  sick  and  wounded,  the 
ambulances  in  which  they  are  placed  and 
the  medical  and  nursing  staffs  attending 
them  are  to  be  regarded  as  neutral. 

■1.  The  emblem  of  neutrality  is  to  be  a  red 
cross  upon  a  white  background,  this  em- 
blem to  be  used  not  only  by  the  Army 
Medical  Services  but  also  by  the  volun- 
tary relief  workers. 
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At  a  later  Conference  (1899)  a  second  Con- 
vention was  drafted  which  provided  for  the  same 
protection  for  wounded  and  sick  members  of  the 
armed  forces  at  sea  (that  is,  the  navy).  In  1929, 
after  the  lessons  learned  in  the  First  Great  War. 
the  International  Conference  drafted  the  Third 
Geneva  Convention  which  deals  with  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war. 

It  was  agreed  at  a  conference  held  in  1919  that 
all  Red  Cross  Societies  would  change  their 
charters  to  include  a  peacetime  program.  The  pur- 
poses of  such  a  program  were  stated  to  be: 

1.  the  promotion  of  health 

2.  the  prevention  of  disease 

3.  the  mitigation  of  suffering  throughout  the 
world. 

The  peacetime  program  interested  many  addi- 
tional nations  until  now  there  are  eighty-four 
National  Red  Cross,  Red  Crescent  or  Red  Lion  and 
Sun  Societies.  These  were  formed  into  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies,  with  headquarters  in 
Geneva.  The  function  of  the  League  is  to  stimu- 
late national  societies  in  their  work,  to  promote 
cooperation  amongst  them,  and  to  collect  and 
provide  them  with  technical  information.  It  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  bureaus:  Health,  Nursing, 
Relief,  Junior  Red  Cross. 

The  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society,  though  form- 
ally organized  in  1909,  really  received  its  start  at 
the  time  of  the  Northwest  Rebellion  in  1885. 
Branches  were  formed  in  many  cities  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Boer  War  in  South  Africa. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  was  established  in  Can- 
ada in  1922.  Its  objectives  are: 

1.  the  promotion  of  health, 

2.  services  to  others  at  home  and  abroad, 

3.  the  promotion  of  a  spirit  of  understanding 
among  the  young  people  of  the  wrorld. 

It  has  now  grown  to  be  the  world's  largest 
youth  movement  with  55  million  members  in  72 
countries.  In  Canada,  there  are  more  than  V/% 
million  members. 

As  a  youth  service  organization  it  has  particu- 
lar meaning  for  high  school  students  in  that  the 
kinds  of  activities  it  encourages  help  to  develop 
in  the  student  an  interest,  in  the  welfare  of  others 
and  an  understanding  of  the  means  by  which 
assistance  can  be  offered  to  those  in  need,  irre- 
spective of  race,  creed,  or  color.  The  Junior  Red 
Cross  is  becoming  increasingly  important  at  the 
high  school  level  in  Albei  ta,  with  representatives 
from  various  schools  participating  in  annual  study 
centres  and  also  joining  at  intervals  with  students 
from  all  the  countries  of  the  world  at  interna- 
tional study  centres. 
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3.    United    Nations    Educational,    Scientific    and 
Cultural  Organization:  (UNESCO) 

One  of  the  agencies  of  the  United  Nations 
organized  in  19-16  to  diffuse  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture throughout  the  world,  it  sponsors  a  wide 
range  of  activities  in  education,  science,  social 
science,  the  arts  and  communication.  Projects  are 
developed  as  the  need  becomes  evident.  In  1959. 
UNESCO  embarked  on  a  project  concerning  itself 
with  the  development  of  primary  education  in 
Latin  America.  That  same  year  it  undertook  re- 
search into  the  problems  of  arid  lands  and  in  the 
promotion  of  cultural  relations  between  East  and 
West. 

The  headquarters  of  UNESCO  are  in  Paris, 
and  various  members  of  the  United  Nations  con- 
tribute to  the  financing-  of  its  work. 


4.    Service  Clubs 

Rotary  International:  This  organization  was 
founded  in  Chicago  in  1905  by  Paul  Harris.  Today 
it  has  473,000  members  in  100  countries.  Its 
motto,  "Service  before  Self",  is  indicative  of  the 
approach  its  members  are  encouraged  to  use,  in 
such  things  as  community  welfare,  fostering  good 
citizenship,  promoting  high  business  and  profes- 
sional standards,  and  advancing  international 
peace  and  understanding.  Rotary  also  provides 
fellowship  to  assist  students  from  various  parts 
of  the  world  to  study  in  other  countries.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  29  Rotary  Clubs  in  Al- 
berta. 

Kuvanis  International:  forms  the  second  largest 
service  club.  It  was  founded  in  1915  in  Detroit 
and  now  numbers  some  250,000  members  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii.  The 
name  is  Indian  in  origin  and  means  "to  make  one- 
self known".  The  motto  of  Kiwanis  is  "We  build". 
It  gives  prominence  to  the  human  and  spiritual, 
rather  than  to  the  material  values  of  life;  it  en- 
courages daily  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  in 
human  relationships  and  promotes  the  adoption  of 
higher  social,  business  and  professional  standards. 
Activities  include  Youth  and  Community  Service, 
vocational  guidance,  and  development  of  social 
facilities.  It  sponsors  the  Key  Club  International, 
an  organization  for  outstanding  high  school  boys. 

Lions  International:  A  federation  representative 
of  more  than  6,500  non-political  and  nonsectarian 
civic  organizations,  the  Lions  International  Ser- 
vice Club  was  organized  in  Chicago  in  1917.  In 
1950  it  had  approximately  400,000  members  in 
20  countries.  Its  objective  is  to  create  and  foster 
"a  spirit  of  generous  consideration  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world".  The  founder  was  Melvin 
Jones,  who  has  occupied  the  position  of  Secretary- 
General  since  the  club  was  organized. 

Association  of  Kinsmen  Club:  The  Association  of 
Kinsmen  Club  is  a  Canadian  Service  Club  com- 
posed of  young  business  and  professional  people. 
It  was  founded  in  Hamilton  in  1920  by  Harold 


Rogers  and  consists  of  about  300  clubs  and  10,000 
members.  Entirely  Canadian,  it  is  open  to  men 
21-40  years  of  age  engaged  in  recognized  lines 
of  business,  agriculture,  institutional  and  profes- 
sional life.  Its  policy  is  designed  "to  fulfill  the 
community's  greatest  need".  During  World  War 
II  it  adopted  a  "Milk-for-Britain  Campaign"  and 
over  50  million  quarts  of  milk  (in  powdered  form) 
were  shipped  overseas. 

Gyro  International:  Gyro  International  is  a  men's 
service  club  with  branches  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Great  Britain.  It  was  founded  in  1912 
in  Cleveland.  It  resulted  from  the  desire  of  two 
young  men  to  perpetuate  their  college  friendship. 
There  are  50  Gyro  Clubs  in  Canada  with  member- 
ship of  about  2,500.  The  motto  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  "A  Fraternity  of  Friendiship".  It  supports 
such  enterprises  as  Community  Chest,  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts,  Red  Cross,  social  agencies,  and  chil- 
dren's playgrounds.  During  the  war  it  sent  mil- 
lions of  cigarettes  overseas  to  the  Fighting  men 
of  allied  nations.  This  contribution  was  known  as 
the  Overseas  Cigarette  Fund. 

Optimists  International:  This  service  club  was 
founded  in  Louisville,  Kentucky  in  1919  and  has 
local  and  district  clubs  in  United  States,  Canada, 
Mexico,  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba,  though  the  present 
situation  of  the  Cuban  clubs  is  uncertain.  There 
are  60  clubs  in  Canada  with  a  membership  of 
approximately  3,000.  Each  club  admits  one  or  two 
representatives  from  any  business  or  profession. 
The  primary  purpose  is  to  develop  optimism  inter- 
nationally. Its  objectives  are  to  foster  fellowship, 
patriotism,  better  business  practices  and  commu- 
nity services.  In  recent  years  youth  service  came 
to  the  fore  and  the  motto,  "Friend  of  the  Boy", 
was  adopted. 

Cosmopolitan  International:  Cosmopolitan  Inter- 
national, a  service  club  with  the  motto,  "Think", 
was  organized  in  Chicago  and  at  present  has  mem- 
ber clubs  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Mexico.  There  are  11  clubs  in  Canada  with  an 
approximate  membership  of  600.  Each  local  club 
has  its  own  projects  and  since  the  organization  of 
the  Edmonton  club  in  1930,  it  has  been  concerned 
with  many  community  projects  including  the 
Boysdale  Camp  for  underprivileged  boys  and  the 
provision  of  various  facilities  including  at  the 
present  time  the  Callow  Coach  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  crippled  people.  In  common  with  many 
other  service  clubs,  Cosmopolitan  permits  are 
representative  only  from  each  business,  profes- 
sion, or  industry. 

Y's  Men  International:  The  service  club  of  the 
YMCA,  organized  in  Toledo,  Ohio  in  1923,  has 
spread  into  39  countries  around  the  world,  with 
a  total  of  600  clubs.  Y's  Men's  groups  have  been 
organized  in  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Lethbridge,  and 
Medicine  Hat,  with  three  in  Edmonton,  working 
out  of  the  three  branches,  Central,  West  End  and 
South  Side.  The  motto  of  the  club  is  "To  acknowl- 
edge the  duties  that  accompany  every  right". 
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Y's  Men  are  interested  in  every  aspect  of 
YMCA  work  but  pay  special  attention  to  provid- 
ing assistance  to  needy  boys.  The  Edmonton 
groups  are  concerned  with  the  operation  of  Camp 
Keewaydhin,  the  boys'  camp  at  Seba  Beach. 

5.  St.  John  Ambulance  (Canada) :  Though  the 
organization  of  the  Most  Venerable  Order  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  goes  back  to 
about  the  year  600  A.D.,  its  modern  form,  the  St. 
John  Ambulance  Association,  was  founded  in 
England  in  1877.  The  Canadian  organization  was 
established  in  1914  and  the  Alberta  Branch  in 
1916. 

This  organization  is  world-wide  with  branches 
or  Priories  in  all  countries  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth. The  Head  of  the  Order  is  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen.  In  Canada,  the  Governor  General 
serves  as  head  or  Prior. 

It  is  a  voluntary  body  and  receives  assistance 
as  an  agency  of  the  United  Appeal  and  Commu- 
nity Chest.  Members  of  the  Ambulance  brigade, 
with  their  distinctive  uniforms,  are  seen  at  large 
gatherings,  to  provide  First  Aid  where  needed. 

The  objectives  of  the  association  are: 

(a)  To  train  and  maintain  a  body  of  men 
and  women  thoroughly  efficient  in  First 
Aid,  auxiliary  nursing  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. 

(b)  To  afford  opportunities  for  holders  of 
approved  First  Aid  Certificates  to  meet 
together  for  training  and  practice  under 
qualified  members  of  the  medical  and  nur- 
sing professions,  with  the  object  of  com- 
bining individual  efforts  in  service  to  the 
public. 

(c)  To  provide  first  aid  and  home  nursing  for 
the  injured  and  the  sick. 

(d)  To  provide  reserves  for  the  medical  ser- 
vices of  Her  Majesty's  Armed  Forces. 

(e)  To  provide  ancillary  services  both  to  the 
sick  and  injured  in  and  for  hospitals  of 
all  kinds. 

(f)  To  prepare  such  permanent  organization 
during  times  of  peace  as  may  be  at  once 
available  in  time  of  emergency  and  to  co- 
operate to  the  fullest  extent  with  the 
Emergency  Measures  Organization  in  pre- 
paration for  disaster,  whether  local  or 
national. 

(g)  To  provide  opportunities  for  boys  and 
girls  to  learn  and  practice  First  Aid, 
Home  Nursing  and  other  subjects  con- 
ducive to  the  training  of  good  citizens. 

Alberta  has  five  Ambulance  Divisions  in  the 
following  cities:  Edmonton,  Calgary,  and  Medi- 
cine Hat.  It  is  the  members  of  these  divisions 
which  attend  public  gatherings.  Headquarters  of 
the  association  for  Alberta  are  in  Edmonton,  with 
a  branch  office  in  Calgary. 


6.  Boy  Scouts  of  Canada:  The  dream  of  Lord 
Baden  Powell  as  he  saw  it  in  1908  has  resulted  in 
the  growth  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  to  the 
extent  that  it  now  includes  some  eight  million 
boys  of  all  races  and  creeds,  in  71  countries  around 
the  world.  This  great  movement  came  to  Canada 
in  1910,  and  has  grown  tremendously,  particularly 
since  the  Second  World  War.  Cub  packs  and  Scout 
troops  are  found  everywhere. 

The  aim  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  in  Can- 
ada is  to  develop  good  citizenship  amongst  boys 
by  forming  their  character;  training  them  in 
habits  of  observation,  obedience,  and  self-reliance; 
cultivating  loyalty  and  though tfulness  for  others ; 
teaching  them  services  useful  to  the  public  and 
handicrafts  useful  to  themselves;  and  promoting 
their  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  development. 

The  Chief  Scout  for  Canada  is  the  Honourable 
Georges  Vanier,  Governor-General,  and  the 
Deputy  Chief  is  Ex-commissioner  of  the  R.C.M.P., 
L.  H.  Nicholson.  The  Chief  Executive  Commis- 
sioner is  F.  J.  Finlay.  The  Executive  Commis- 
sioner for  Alberta  is  Harry  Holloway  with  head- 
quarters in  Edmonton.  The  total  number  of  Cubs 
and  Scouts  in  the  province,  including  the  North 
West  Territories,  in  1960  was  28,409  and  for  all 
Canada,  258,000. 

7.  Public  Welfare:  Society  concerns  itself  today 
with  providing  assistance  to  those  in  need.  Such 
assistance  may  be  either  financial  or  related  to 
the  problems  people  are  experiencing.  Conse- 
quently, governments  as  well  as  private  agencies 
make  provisions  at  various  levels  for  the  offering 
of  assistance  of  special  types. 

A.  At  the  level  of  the  provincial  government, 
one  department  has  as  its  responsibility  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  welfare.  This  includes  the 
acceptance  of  responsibilities  for  the  welfare  of 
children  who  must  be  cared  for  apart  from  their 
own  homes  and  whose  parents  cannot  or  will  not 
accept  responsibility  for  them.  The  family  is  main- 
tained as  a  functioning  unit  wherever  possible. 
Attempts  are  made  to  rehabilitate  a  family,  to 
provide  counselling  and  financial  assistance  so 
that  the  removal  of  the  child  is  the  last  possible 
resource.  Every  effort  is  made  to  encourage 
proper  placement  of  these  children  in  foster 
homes  or  through  adoption.  Another  area  of 
responsibility  that  the  department  assumes  is  en- 
couragement of  Metis  rehabilitation  for  those  of 
mixed  Indian-white  blood  who  are  living  in  organ- 
ized colonies.  Another  is  the  Public  Assistance 
Branch  which  provides  financial  assistance  to  old 
people,  to  mothers  with  dependent  children,  to 
widows  and  to  disabled  persons.  In  all  such  cases 
assistance  is  based  upon  need. 

The  regulations  governing  public  assistance 
outline  its  purposes  as  follows:  "To  provide  fin- 
ancial assistance  to  a  person  and  his  family  in 
indigent  circumstances  and  to  do  so  in  such  a  way 
that  their  capacity  for  self-respect  and  self-inde- 
pendence are  maintained  or  strengthened.  Public 
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Assistance  should  be  sufficient  to  provide  a  stand- 
ard of  living  in  keeping  with  what  is  minimum  for 
the  community;  provided  that  the  requirements 
of  health  and  decency  are  met". 

A  Public  Assistance  program  must  be  founded 
on  fundamental  principles.  It  is  based  on  a  belief 
in  the  integrity  and  dignity  of  the  individual  and 
on  the  recognition  that  members  of  society  are 
dependent  upon  the  well-being  of  each  other.  A 
number  of  precepts  follow  from  this  belief  which 
should  be  carried  into  the  policy  and  admin- 
istrative practices  of  the  program. 

Every  individual  should  have  a  right  to 
assistance  when  his  need  for  it  can  be  demon- 
strated, regardless  of  his  race,  creed,  residence 
or  citizenship. 

No  individual  should  have  to  meet  a  test  of 
moral  worthiness  in  order  to  receive  assistance. 

Every  individual  receiving  assistance  in  a 
form  suitable  so  that  he  may  be  free  to  make 
these  decisions  so  long  as  these  privileges  are 
not  abused. 

The  confidentiality  of  the  circumstances  of 
every  individual  receiving  or  applying  for  social 
allowance  must  be  respected. 

Every  individual  seeking  or  receiving  public 
assistance  should  have  the  right  to  appeal  any 
decisions  concerning  his  application  which  he 
thinks  unjust. 

Every  individual  should  have  the  right  and 
obligation  to  take  as  much  responsibility  as  he 


can  in  seeking  a  solution  to  his  financial  prob- 
lem. This  includes  both  the  finding  and  holding 
of  employment  and  the  establishing  of  his  need 
for  assistance. 

The  various  acts  under  which  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  operates  are  the  Child  Welfare 
Act,  the  Public  Assistance  Act,  the  Old  Age  Pen- 
sion Act,  and  the  Metis  Rehabilitation  Act. 

B.  Municipal  authorities  assume  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  child  protection  service 
and  public  assistance  to  residents  of  that  muni- 
cipality. These  are  supplemented  by  Provincial 
Welfare  Regional  Offices  which  administer  social 
allowance,  and  pension  programs,  and  supervise 
all  wards  in  foster  homes  and  place  children  for 
adoption.  Basically,  the  same  principles  govern 
the  administration  of  welfare  at  the  municipal 
level  as  it  does  at  the  provincial  level  but  the 
administration  is  in  the  hands  of  local  author- 
ities. 

In  various  types  of  government  programs  and 
with  private  agencies  the  various  aspects  of  ad- 
ministration including  investigations,  counsell- 
ing, and  rehabilitation  are  under  the  direction  of 
people  trained  for  their  particular  field.  The  term 
generally  applied  to  such  people  is  Social  Worker. 
With  the  growing  complexity  of  society,  greater 
and  greater  need  seems  to  exist  for  Social  Work- 
ers with  the  result  that  a  real  shortage  exists  in 
Canada.  A  fully  trained  Social  Worker  has  com- 
pleted a  minimum  of  four  years  of  university 
work  and  is  usually  in  possession  of  a  basic  degree 
in  Arts  and  Science  and  a  degree  in  Social  Work. 


UNIT  III,  PART  A,  SECTION  IV  A  1 

Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Law: 


1.  The  law  has  been  developed  by  society  for  the 
welfare  and  protection  of  its  members. 

2.  Our  laws  have  grown  out  of  Greek,  Roman, 
Christian  and  Anglo-Saxon  traditions  and 
experience. 

3.  Laws  are  made  by  society  through  Parliament 
to  protect  individual  rights  (e.g.  freedom  to 
enjoy  property,  freedom  from  fear,  etc.) 

4.  The  application  of  the  law  in  particular  cases 


is  determined  by  the  courts. 

5.  The  day-to-day  enforcement  of  the  law  is  en- 
trusted to  the  police  and  other  government 
officials. 

6.  In  Canada,  laws  can  be  changed  only  through 
legislation  agreed  to  by  a  majority  in  parlia- 
ment or  the  legislature. 

7.  Legal  standards  apply  to  everyone  at  all  times. 

8.  There  are  personal  and  social  penalties  for 
failure  to  obey  the  law. 


UNIT  III,  PART  A,  SECTION   IV  A  2 


Moral  and  Ethical  Conduct: 

There  are  widely-accepted  moral  and  ethical 
standards  of  Christian  origin  which  form  part  of 
the  training  of  most  young  people.  Even  those 
who  have  had  little  formal  religious  training  are 
still  expected  to  follow  these  standards  since  they 
are  part  of  the  social  and  business  life  of  our  coun- 
try. There  are  grave  penalties  for  infractions  or 
ignorance  of  these  standards,  just  as  there  are 
for  violations  of  the  law.  A  person  who  breaks 
them  should  realize  that  he  has  offended  society 
at  large,  not  just  a  particular  individual. 


While  this  topic  is  extremely  broad  and  po- 
tentially controversial,  the  treatment  intended  is 
essentially  simple  and  straight  forward.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  through  the  medium  of  class  discus- 
sion the  teacher  might  consider  preparing  with 
the  class  a  listing  of  moral  and  ethical  standards 
of  conduct.  Ensuing  discussion  might  be  centred 
about  the  reasons  behind  each  requirement. 

Such  a  discussion  might  begin  with  a  listing  of 
the  substance  of  the  Ten  Commandments  (Exodus 
20:3-17)  and  the  Beatitudes  (Matthew  5:3-12). 
It  will  be  noted  that  several  Commandments — 
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tho.se  prohibiting  murder,  theft,  adultery,  and 
untruthfulness  concerning  others — have  obvious 
social  significance,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  basic  to  both  the  Christian  and  Jewish 
faiths,  and  to  the  law  of  the  land.  Several  others, 
i.e.  those  requiring  respect  and  reverence  for  one's 
parents,  prohibiting  blasphemy,  and  keeping  the 
Sabbath,  are  a  recognized  part  of  the  social  code 
of  our  country.  The  remaining  three  Command- 
ments, those  referring  to  covetousness,  the  wor- 
ship of  one  God,  and  the  worship  of  graven  images, 
are  in  somewhat  different  categories.  The  first  is 
an  all-too-common  fault  of  our  society,  the  second 
is  almost  universally  accepted,  while  the  third  is 
hardly  applicable  to  existing  Canadian  religious 
customs.  The  Beatitudes  emphasize  the  virtues  of 
modesty  or  humility,  mercy,  purity,  peacefulness, 
and  goodness  generally.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  point  out  that  we  assess  these  qualities  when- 
ever we  judge  the  character  or  actions  of  other 
persons. 

Peck  and  Havighurst's  recently-published 
series  of  character  studies  differentiates  seven 
aspects  of  moral  reputation  and  behavior  which 
might  also  be  used  as  bases  for  discussion;  hon- 
esty, loyalty,  responsibility,  respect  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  others,  kindness,  moral  courage,  and 
self-control. 

Honesty,  for  example,  might  be  developed 
through  the  discussion  of  the  following  topics: 

A.  What  is  honesty? 

B.  What  is  dishonesty? 

C.  Give  examples  to  show  how  honesty  (or 
dishonesty)  affects  personal  life,  family 
life,  business  and  international  affairs. 


The  resulting  discussion  might  bring  out  ideas 
such  as  the  following: 

1.  Honesty  (truthfulness)  is  necessary  if 
people  are  to  have  confidence  or  trust  in 
each  other;  and  confidence  and  predictabil- 
ity are  essential  elements  in  friendship  and 
family  life. 

2.  Business  could  not  operate  if  most  people 
did  not  keep  the  promises  they  make. 
Cheques  would  be  worthless,  and  people 
would  be  unwilling  to  lend  money  or  sell 
goods  on  credit. 

3.  One  of  the  main  causes  of  war  has  been 
mistrust  between  nations.  The  Western 
nations  spend  billions  of  dollars  each  year 
on  armaments  because  they  do  not  believe 
the  Communists'  statements  that  they 
want  peaceful  co-existence. 

The  above  elaboration  of  the  concept  of  hon- 
esty suggests  one  approach  to  the  topic.  Another 
method  would  be  that  of  the  panel  discussion. 
If  the  panel  were  well-chosen,  perhaps  to  include 
one  or  more  well-informed  adults,  and  if  its  mem- 
bers were  given  adequate  time  to  prepare,  a  rea- 
sonably complete  coverage  of  the  factual  aspects 
of  the  topics  could  be  accomplished  within  one 
class  period.  An  adequate  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion following  the  panel's  presentation  would 
also  be  desirable. 

1.  The   Psychology   of    Character   Development; 

Peck,  Robert  F.  and  Havighurst,  Robert  J., 
New  York,  John  Wiley  and  Sons  Inc.,  1960. 

2.  Ethics  for  Everyday  Living:  Neff,  Mary  V., 
Science  Research  Associates  Inc.,  (Canadian 
Agents,  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  91  Welling- 
ton Street  West,  Toronto  1,  Ontario).  Price 
50c. 


UNIT  III,   PART  A,  SECTION   IV  B  3 


The  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Child  Rights: 

This  Declaration,  which  was  adopted  in  Octo- 
ber 1959,  is  considered  by  the  United  Nations  to 
be  the  rights  of  all  children. 

1.  The  child  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights  set  forth 
in  this  Declaration.  All  children,  without  any  ex- 
ception whatsoever,  shall  be  entitled  to  these 
rights,  without  distinction  or  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  color,  sex,  language,  religion, 
political,  or  other  opinion,  national  or  social  origin, 
property,  birth  or  other  status,  whether  of  him- 
self or  of  his  family. 

2.  The  child  shall  enjoy  special  protection  and 
shall  be  given  opportunities  and  facilities  by  law 
and  by  other  means  to  enable  him  to  develop 
physically,  mentally,  morally,  spiritually  and 
socially  in  a  healthy  and  normal  manner  and  in 
conditions  of  freedom  and  dignity.  In  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  for  this  purpose,  the  best  interest 
of  the  child  shall  be  the  paramount  consideration. 


3.  The  child  shall  be  entitled  from  his  birth  to 
a  name  and  a  nationality. 

4.  The  child  shall  enjoy  the  benefits  of  social 
security.  He  shall  be  entitled  to  grow  up  and 
develop  in  health ;  to  this  end  special  care  and 
protection  shall  be  provided  to  him  and  to  his 
mother,  including  adequate  pre-natal  and  post- 
natal care.  The  child  shall  have  the  right  to  ade- 
quate nutrition,  housing,  recreation  and  medical 
services. 

5.  The  child  who  is  physically,  mentally,  or 
socially  handicapped  shall  be  given  special  treat- 
ment, education  and  care  required  by  his  par- 
ticular condition. 

6.  The  child,  for  the  full  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  his  personality,  needs  love  and  under- 
standing. He  shall,  wherever  possible,  grow  up  in 
the  care  and  under  the  responsibility  of  his  par- 
ents and  in  any  case  in  an  atmosphere  of  affection 
and  moral  and  material  securitv.  A  child  of  tender 
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years  shall  not,  save  in  exceptional  circumstances, 
be  separated  from  his  mother.  Society  and  the 
public  authorities  shall  have  the  duty  to  extend 
particular  care  to  children  without  a  family  and 
those  without  adequate  means  of  support.  Pay- 
ment of  state  and  other  assistance  towards  the 
maintenance  of  children  of  large  families  is  desir- 
able. 

7.  The  child  is  entitled  to  receive  education, 
which  shall  be  free  and  compulsory,  at  least  in 
the  elementary  stages.  He  shall  be  given  an  educa- 
tion which  will  promote  his  general  culture  and 
enable  him,  on  a  basis  of  equal  opportunity,  to 
develop  his  abilities,  his  individual  judgment  and 
his  sense  of  moral  and  social  responsibility  and  to 
become  a  useful  member  of  society. 

The  best  interests  of  the  child  shall  be  the 
guiding  principle  of  those  responsible  for  his  edu- 
cation and  upbringing;  responsibility  lies  in  the 
first  place  with  his  parents. 

The  child  shall  have  full  opportunity  for  play 
and  recreation  which  should  be  directed  to  the 


same  purposes  as  education.  Society  and  the  public 
authorities  shall  endeavor  to  promote  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  right. 

8.  The  child  shall  in  all  circumstances  be  among 
the  first  to  receive  protection  and  relief. 

9.  The  child  shall  be  protected  against  all  forms 
of  neglect,  cruelty  and  exploitation.  He  shall  not 
be  the  subject  of  traffic  in  any  form. 

The  child  shall  not  be  admitted  to  employment 
before  an  appropriate  minimum  age;  lie  shall  in 
no  case  be  caused  or  permitted  to  engage  in  any 
occupation  or  employment  which  would  prejudice 
his  health  or  education  or  interfere  with  his 
physical,  mental  or  moral  development. 

10.  The  child  shall  be  protected  from  practices 
which  may  foster  racial,  religious  and  any  other 
forms  of  discrimination.  He  shall  be  brought  up 
in  a  spirit  of  understanding,  tolerance,  friendship 
among  peoples,  peace  and  universal  brotherhood 
and  in  full  consciousness  that  his  energy  and 
talents  should  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
fellowmen. 


UNIT  III,  SECTION  V  C  2 


Unproductive  Ways  of  Handling  Frustrations 

Human  beings  use  many  devices,  excuses,  and 
methods  to  overcome  conflicts  they  encounter.  To 
illustrate,  sometimes  we  find  difficulty  in  con- 
trolling our  appetite  for  food,  and  we  find  accept- 
able reasons  for  our  actions  if  we  give  in  to  the 
appetite.  Again,  a  strong  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
rules  many  of  us,  and  our  conscience  is  not  easy 
to  satisfy.  Some  people  lull  it  into  indulgent  sleep 
with  alcohol,  or  bypass  it  with  tricky  reasoning. 

Devices  known  as  "behavior  mechanisms"  are 
sometimes  used  to  help  resolve  conflicts.  These 
devices  provide  a  psychological  protection  which 
often  makes  life  seem  more  pleasant.  However, 
used  to  excess  they  can  lead  to  mental  illness. 
Normal  people  do  employ  certain  of  these  me- 
chanisms to  a  degree,  but  where  frustration 
occurs  they  should  usually  be  considered  as  un- 
productive means  of  handling  the  situation.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  presenting  these  to  the  class, 
since  adolescents  are  prone  often  to  personalize 
much  of  what  they  discuss.  Treatment  should  be 
general. 

1.  Rationalization :  Finding  an  alibi  for  otherwise 
unsatisfactory  behavior  is  a  favorite  human  pur- 
suit. Whenever  we  ask  anyone  why  he  did  some- 
thing we  expect  to  get  some  sort  of  "good"  excuse. 
Restless  children  in  school  find  reasons  why  they 
have  to  move  around ;  though  the  teacher  may  feel 
they  are  misrepresenting,  the  children  firmly  be- 
lieve themselves. 

It  is  the  mental  process  of  devising  ostensible 
reasons,  to  justify  an  act  or  opinion  which  is 
actually  based  on  other  motives  or  grounds. 


2.  Projection:  An  attempt  to  avoid  blame  or  to 
ascribe  responsibility  to  outside  forces  while 
ignoring  one's  own  contribution  to  an  event.  Some 
children  who  get  into  a  great  many  fights  may, 
despite  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  really  believe 
the  other  fellow  started  things.  Again,  children 
who  are  doing  poorly  often  are  very  critical  of  the 
teacher  or  other  pupils.  Before  acting  on  the 
assumption  that  an  individual  is  using  projection, 
it  is  wise  to  find  out  the  facts.  Carried  to  extremes 
or  used  too  frequently,  projections  are  a  sign  of 
mental  ill-health.  The  most  extreme  form  appears 
as  delusions  of  persecution. 

3.  Withdrawal:  An  obvious  tactic  is  to  withdraw 
from  the  situation  itself.  Thus,  school  children 
who  have  failed  in  a  subject  often  lose  interest, 
cease  trying,  and  escape  involving  themselves  in 
the  efforts  and  tensions  of  striving  for  accom- 
plishments. Outside  school,  the  same  thing  is  very 
commonly  noted  in  the  way  boys  and  girls  develop 
hobbies,  only  to  drop  them  as  soon  as  the  pos- 
sibility of  falling  short  of  high  standards  is  felt. 
Daydreaming  is  one  of  the  most  common  types, 
of  withdrawal.  By  living  for  brief  periods  in  a 
safe,  make-believe  world,  we  can  withdraw  from 
harsh  realities. 

Much  withdrawal  is  perfectly  normal.  When 
adults  expect  too  much  of  a  child,  his  escape  from 
their  demands  is  healthy  self-protection. 

4.  Escape  through  Illness:  Children  sometimes 
try  to  avoid  a  situation  by  feigning  illness,  and  in 
some  cases  they  are  really  ill.  If  feigned,  it  is 
often  to  escape  from  doing  something  they  are 
i-equired  to  do.  It  occurs  with  many  children,  but 
where  it  reaches  significant  proportions  it  may 
indicate  a  deep-seated  disturbance. 
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5.  Worry:  At  certain  age  levels,  particularly 
towards  adolescence,  children  tend  to  worry,  very 
often  about  things  that  arc  of  little  consequence. 
A  little  worry  and  concern  seems  more  or  less 
natural;  if  it  reaches  the  point  that  it  is  affecting 
seriously  the  feelings  and  actions  of  the  indi- 
vidual, assistance  should  be  provided. 

Worry  has  little  of  a  constructive  aspect  and 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  satisfactory  way  of 
meeting  a  frustrating  situation. 

6.  Rigidity:  This  term  is  used  to  describe  per- 
sonalities structures  which  resist  change  or  which 
do  not  readily  adapt  to  changing  situations.  It  is 
also  used  to  describe  people  whose  behavior  in 
one  area  of  living  is  little  influenced  by  change 
in  other  areas.  Such  people  because  of  this  in- 
flexibility will  find  little  likelihood  of  accepting 
suggestions  and  varied  approaches  that  may  offer 
possible  solutions  to  frustrations  they  encounter. 

7.  Displays  of  Temper:  Where  people  lose  control 
of  themselves  or  are  unable  to  master  their  tem- 
pers they  make  errors  of  judgment  or  commit  in- 
discretions that  may  well  cause  them  to  be  mis- 
judged. Unless  they  learn  to  overcome  this  weak- 
ness it  can  have  serious  results.  When  it  is  fre- 
quently in  evidence  and  there  is  little  indication 
that  the  person  can  exercise  control,  a  condition 
of  mental  ill  health  can  be  said  to  exist.  Contrary 


to  some  mechanisms  in  this  series,  displays  of 
temper  can  rarely  if  ever  be  considered  as  bene- 
ficial. 

8.  Destructiveness :  Another  evidence  of  lack  of 
control,  destructiveness  can  have  consequences  of 
far-reaching  significance  to  the  individual. 
Though  youngsters  occasionally  indulge  in  acts 
of  a  destructive  nature,  the  whole  effect  is  nega- 
tive. Carving  initials  on  structures  and  public 
buildings  is  both  unsightly  and  damaging,  and 
can  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  an  imma- 
ture approach  by  the  individual  responsible. 
Breaking  bottles  on  a  road  or  highway  can  be 
serious.  When  they  are  used  as  a  means  of  over- 
coming frustrations  the  effects  must  be  consid- 
ered as  highly  unsatisfactory,  and  significant. 

9.  Giving  Up:  Accepting  defeat  without  making 
an  effort  to  avoid  it  is  serious  for  the  person  con- 
cerned. With  the  adolescent  it  is  especially  serious 
since  he  should  if  at  all  possible  experience  suc- 
cess in  much  of  what  he  is  doing.  Illustrations  can 
well  be  used  to  provide  a  contrasting  picture  of 
effort  exerted  against  giving  up.  All  too  often 
the  teenage  individual  is  tempted  to  take  the 
easy  way  and  not  carry  through  with  tasks  as- 
signed. He  should  be  encouraged  to  appreciate  the 
results  of  too  much  "quitting",  and  how  this  can 
affect  his  future. 


UNIT   III,   PART  B 


RESOURCE  MATERIAL  IN  ALCOHOL 
EDUCATION 

SUGGESTED  APPROACH 

A  Statement  of  the  Problem 

"Any  question  to  which  there  is  no  satis- 
factory answer  is  a  problem.  An  unanswered  ques- 
tion which  concerns  a  large  number  of  people,  and 
which  touches  them  seriously,  and  in  many  ways, 
is  a  great  problem.  Why  people  drink  alcoholic 
beverages;  why  some  drink  to  excess;  what  hap- 
pens when  they  drink  only  small  amounts ;  what  is 
moderation  and  what  is  excess ;  how  inebriety  may 
be  prevented ;  how  it  may  be  cured — all  are  ques- 
tions which  concern  every  person,  either  directly 
as  they  affect  his  own  conduct  and  health,  or 
indirectly  as  they  affect  the  conduct  and  health 
of  a  relative,  a  friend,  an  employee,  or  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole." 

— The  Problems  of  Alcohol,  Lay  Supplement  No.   1, 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Studies  on  Alcohol. 

"Alcohol  has  caused  serious  problems  in  society 
ever  since  primitive  man  first  discovered  fermen- 
tation through  accidental  over-exposure  of  fruit 
juices  to  the  sun.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  ail 
this  time  no  satisfactory  solution  to  these  prob- 
lems has  been  found.  The  approaches  to  it  have 
been  inadequate  because  they  have  afforded  only 
a  partial  remedy  and  have  tended  to  confuse  the 
issues: 


1.  By  making  it  appear  to  be  only  a  legal  prob- 
lem. 

2.  By  making  it  appear  to  be  only  a  medical 
problem. 

3.  By  presenting  only  the  harmful  physiologi- 
cal effects  of  alcohol. 

4.  By  making  it  appear  to  be  only  a  moral  prob- 
lem. 

"Experience  indicates  that  no  one  solution  to 
this  total  complex  problem  will  be  sufficient.  The 
total  approach  must  include  continued  scientific 
research  on  broad  social  measures,  education  of 
the  individual  and  of  society,  economic  adjust- 
ments, and  rehabilitation  of  inebriates." 

— Connecticut  Guide  to  Alcohol  Education. 

The  Fundamental  Philosophy  of  the  Program 

The  purpose  of  alcohol  education  is  not  to  con- 
duct a  campaign  for  or  against  the  use  of  alcohol. 
The  aim  is  to  give  the  students  factual  informa- 
tion to  assist  them  in  making  their  own  decisions 
in  relation  to  alcohol.  The  Alberta  Department  of 
Education  subscribes  to  the  philosophy  outlined 
in  the  British  Columbia  Manual  of  Reference  for 
Alcohol  Education: 

"The  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  by  society  has 
existed  for  thousands  of  years  in  most  countries 
despite  legal  and  social  attempts  to  prohibit  it. 


"The  abuse  of  the  custom  of  drinking  presents 
many  undesirable  social,  personal  and  economic 
problems,  and  the  characteristics  of  modern  so- 
ciety, with  its  stresses,  strains  and  emotional  ten- 
sion, have  increased  the  magnitude  and  complexity 
of  these. 

"The  most  hopeful  approach  today  toward  a 
solution  of  such  problems  lies  in  a  sound  and 
scientific  educational  program,  which  presents, 
through  all  available  media,  and  in  a  factual,  im- 
personal, and  positive  manner,  the  latest  scientific 
findings  concerning  alcohol. 

"Such  a  program  must  not  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  drinking  is  a  worthy  habit  for  young 
people.  It  must  not  undermine  the  influence  of 
a  good  home  in  which  alcohol  is  used  in  modera- 
tion. It  must  not  use  exaggeration,  over-emphasis, 
exhortation,  or  other  similar  approaches. 

"Such  a  program  should  present  to  the  stu- 
dent, not  preconceived  conclusions  concerning  al- 
cohol, but  such  information  as  will  enable  him, 
with  the  advice  of  his  parents,  to  form  his  own 
reasoned  conclusions  when  years  of  discretion  are 
reached. 


which  too  often  has  made  temperance  teaching  in 
the  past  what  one  well-known  educator  called  a 
"pedagogical  monstrosity". 

— Raymond  B.   Fosdick  and  Alberta  L.  Scott; 
Toward  Liquor  Control,  New  York,   1933. 

Misconceptions  About  Alcohol 

By  reading  through  the  reference  materials 
and  printed  source  material,  teachers  can  acquaint 
themselves  with  most  of  the  popular  misconcep- 
tions concerning  alcohol  and  alcoholism.  These 
misconceptions  will  crop  up  frequently  throughout 
the  class  discussion.  Teachers  should  watch 
closely  for  them  and  ensure  that  the  class  is 
supplied  with  the  facts.  Popular  theories  will  prob- 
ably be  introduced,  such  as  that  "alcohol  is  good 
for  a  cold"  or  that  it  is  the  sign  of  a  gentleman 
"to  be  able  to  hold  your  liquor".  In  many  cases 
these  briefs,  inaccurate  though  they  may  be,  have 
been  accepted  by  people  because  they  have  heard 
them  frequently.  It  will  probably  be  noted  that 
students  tend  to  cling  to  these  beliefs,  despite 
scientific  evidence  to  the  contrary.  This  should 
not  be  taken  too  seriously,  as  the  student  will 
probably  change  his  mind  in  later  years. 


B. 


"It  is  recognized  that  there  are  many  possible 
approaches  to  the  solution  of  any  modern  social 
problem.  The  program  of  alcohol  education  should 
not  be  viewed  as  a  campaign.  It  is  a  long-term 
educational  effort.  Despite  its  limitations,  it  is  » 
considered  to  be  a  necessary  and  fundamental 
part  of  any  progress  toward  a  solution  of  the 
problems  of  alcohol." 

— B.C.  Manual  of  Reference  for  Alcohol  Education. 

Introducing  the  Subject 

In  the  analysis  of  this  material  students  should 
be  encouraged  to  adopt  an  objective  attitude, 
searching  for  facts  upon  which  to  base  their 
opinions.  Teachers  should  use  sufficient  initiative 
to  guide  their  students  into  an  understanding  of 
the  issues  involved,  without  exhibiting  appreciable 
bias. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  insure  that  terms  are 
carefully  defined  in  dealing  with  facts  about  alco- 
hol. For  example,  the  word  "alcoholism"  may 
mean  anything  to  the  student  from  occasional 
drinking  to  excessive  drinking.  There  is  also 
danger  in  permitting  the  use  of  such  emotionally 
charged  words  as  "poison" — which  is  often  used 
to  describe  alcoholic  beverage — in  the  hope  that 
it  will  discourage  the  listener  from  touching  any- 
thing associated  with  such  a  label.  The  effect  of 
such  extravagant  expressions  is  to  make  the  aver- 
age student  somewhat  skeptical  of  the  truth 
of  the  information  presented. 

"The  only  effective  approach  is  an  appeal,  not 
to  fear  or  prejudice,  but  to  intelligence.  Our  young 
people  cannot  be  browbeaten  into  righteousness  or 
frightened  into  good  behavior.  They  are  alert  to 
detect  exaggeration,  and  are  not  moved  by  sanc- 
timonious exhortation.  It  is  this  kind  of  approach 


WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  ALCOHOL 
IN  THE  BODY? 

Digestion:  Alcohol  is  one  of  the  few  chemical 
substances  other  than  common  foods  which 
can  be  used  up  in  the  body,  with  the  liberation 
of  energy.  As  soon  as  alcohol  is  swallowed  it 
begins  to  be  absorbed  into  the  blood  stream 
through  the  blood  vessels  in  the  walls  of  the 
stomach  and  in  the  small  intestine.  Absorp- 
tion is  slower  if  the  stomach  is  full  than  if 
the  stomach  is  empty.  Alcohol  requires  no 
digestion.  It  stays  in  the  blood  until  it  is 
oxidized  by  the  liver  or  eliminated  in  the 
breath  or  urine. 

Oxidations:  From  the  standpoint  of  energy, 
alcohol  can  replace  foods  in  the  diet.  An  ounce 
of  carbohydrate  yields  approximately  123  calo- 
ries of  heat  or  energy  in  oxidizing ;  an  ounce  of 
fat  yields  270  calories,  and  an  ounce  of  pure 
alcohol  yields  219  calories.  Foods,  however, 
are  also  sources  of  minerals  and  vitamins, 
which  alcohol  is  not. 

As  long  as  it  is  in  the  body,  alcohol  is  burned 
at  a  steady  rate  in  preference  to  other  foods. 
It  supplies  about  seventy  to  eighty  percent  of 
the  energy  a  person  uses  when  lying  at  rest. 
Exercise  increases  the  amount  of  energy  a 
person  uses  but  the  energy  supplied  by  alcohol 
in  the  body  remains  constant.  A  person  doing 
active  muscular  work  would  therefore  need  to 
eat  other  foods  to  supply  energy  for  muscular 
work.  The  person  who  does  sedentary  work 
would  be  more  apt  to  cut  down  on  other  foods 
if  he  were  obtaining  calories  from  alcohol,  and 
would  suffer  nutritional  diseases  more  readily. 


The  oxidation  of  alcohol  begins  in  the  liver, 
The  end  products  of  this  oxidation  arc  harm- 
less, namely,  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  Wood 
alcohol  cannot  be  oxidized  as  completely  by 
the  liver,  and  therefore  its  toxic  effects  last 
longer  and  are  more  dangerous. 

C.  Elimination:  Alcohol  dissolved  in  the  blood 
evaporates  into  the  air  of  the  lungs.  A  definite 
ratio  exists  between  the  concentration  of  alco- 
hol in  the  blood  and  the  concentration  of  alco- 
hol in  the  breath.  The  police  in  some  areas  use 
this  fact  in  determining  the  level  of  intoxica- 
tion of  drivers  who  are  given  breath  tests. 
Samples  of  their  breaths  are  taken  and  passed 
through  machines  such  as  the  alcoholmeter 
and  the  drunkmeter.  Alcohol  is  also  eliminated 
by  the  kidneys  in  urine. 

MISCONCEPTIONS  ABOUT  ALCOHOL 

There  are  many  commonly  held  misconceptions 
about  alcohol,  and  a  considerable  number  of  half 
truths.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  examine 
their  beliefs  in  the  light  of  research  on  alcohol. 

1.  One  misconception  is  that  alcohol  is  a  stimu- 
lant because  of  the  apparent  "lift"  it  gives.  The 
apparent  relief  of  fatigue  and  the  readily  absorbed 
supply  of  energy  it  provides  tend  to  cause  further 
exertion  instead  of  the  rest  the  body  requires. 
Alcohol  in  itself  does  not  remove  fatigue  nor  pro- 
vide materials  for  body  repair.  The  burning  sen- 
sation in  the  mouth  and  throat  produced  by  strong 
alcoholic  beverages  momentarily  increases  the 
rate  of  the  heart  beat  and  the  depth  of  breathing. 
This  is  the  reason  why  brandy  or  some  other 
strong  drink  may  be  given  to  someone  who  is 
about  to  faint.  Smelling  salts  have  the  same 
effect.  After  the  initial  stimulation,  alcohol  in 
the  blood  stream  is  a  depressant  of  the  nervous 
system  and  as  such  can  be  unmistakably  classified 
as  an  anaesthetic.  In  shock,  heat  exhaustion,  and 
snake-bite  the  blood  pressure  is  lowered.  If  alcohol 
is  used  for  its  initial  stimulating  effect  its  ulti- 
mate effect  will  be  to  lower  further  the  blood  pres- 
sure and  will  harm  rather  than  benefit  the  pa- 
tient. 

2.  Alcohol  has  the  effect  of  dilating  the  blood 
vessels.  This  causes  the  skin  to  flush  with  blood, 
with  a  resultant  loss  in  surface  heat.  This  makes 
the  practice  of  taking  a  drink  to  "warm  up"  when 
chilled,  or  when  going  out  into  the  cold,  a  very 
dangerous  procedure.  The  awareness  of  the  loss 
in  body  heat  is  dulled  by  the  depressant  effect  of 
alcohol,  so  that  the  person  does  not  realize  he  is 
chilled.  The  mild  sensation  of  warmth  which 
alcohol  produces  is  the  reason  why  it  is  some- 
times prescribed  for  old  people,  for  while  it  has 
no  curative  properties  it  may  counteract  some  of 
the  chilled  feeling  of  old  age. 

3.  It  is  a  common  misconception  that  alcohol 
can  "cause"  a  good  many  serious  diseases  ranging 
from  heart  disease  to  beri-beri.  While  it  may  be 
true  that  many  of  these  diseases  are  more  com- 


monly found  among  excessive  drinkers,  alcohol 
in  the  diluted  condition  in  which  it  is  commonly 
drunk  cannot  damage  body  tissues. 

4.  The  theory  I  r  makes  a  person  fat  is 
only  line  in  so  far  as  beer  has  calories.  If  the 
combined  intake  of  calories  is  more  than  the  body 
uses,  fat  forms  from  the  excessive  food  calories. 

5.  Because  many  inebriates  show  a  family  pat- 
tern of  inebriety,  heredity  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  involved.  Students  of  heredity,  however,  while 
noting  that  abnormality,  especially  of  the  emo- 
tional and  mental  makeup,  is  much  more  frequent 
in  some  families  than  others,  agree  that  the  ab- 
normality need  not  take  the  form  of  inebriety. 
Whether  this  specific  abnormality  develops  de- 
pends in  part  upon  the  environment. 

6.  Alcohol  is  not  strictly  habit  forming  in  the 
sense  that  heroin  is.  However,  one  can  get  into 
the  habit  of  using  alcohol  to  escape  from  the  ordi- 
nary problems  of  living,  and  while  physical  ad- 
diction does  not  necessarily  occur,  alcohol  can  be 
very  habit-forming  from  a  psychological  point  of 
view. 

REFERENCES: 

Facts  About  Alcohol,  Chapter  III:  "Your  Stock  of  Facts" 
Alcohol  Education,  Pp.  36-40:  "Questions  Most  Often 
Asked  About  the  Effects  of  Alcohol". 

THE  EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  BODY 

A.  Desire  for  Food:  A  small  amount  of  alcohol 
may  increase  appetite.  Prolonged  excessive  use 
of  alcohol  decreases  hunger  and  appetite. 

B.  Respiration:  A  small  amount  of  alcohol  in- 
creases respiration  and  therefore  seems  to 
stimulate.  A  large  amount  slows  respiration 
and  a  very  high  concentration  in  the  blood 
(.5%)  may  paralyze  respiration,  and  result  in 
death. 

C.  Mouth,  Throat  and  Stomach  Lining:  Concen- 
trated alcohol  is  an  irritant  until  at  some  point 
above  50  percent  it  becomes  undrinkable.  It 
causes  a  burning  sensation.  In  one  unaccus- 
tomed to  drinking,  the  pylorus  valve  between 
the  stomach  and  the  intestine  may  have  a 
spasm  which  causes  nausea.  The  flowr  of  di- 
gestive juices  is  stimulated  to  dilute  the  alco- 
hol so  there  is  little  or  no  irritation  in  the  in- 
testines. If  the  alcohol  is  taken  on  an  empty 
stomach,  all  these  acid  fluids  remain  in  the 
stomach  with  nothing  to  act  upon.  This  is 
why  alcohol  is  forbidden  to  people  with  gastric 
ulcers. 

D.  Heart  and  Circulation:  No  direct  injurious 
effect  is  evident.  In  drunkenness  the  heart 
is  weakened  but  it  recovers  strength  wrhen  a 
person  becomes  sober.  The  initial  effect  of 
alcohol  in  concentrated  form  is  to  increase  the 
rate  of  the  pulse  and  to  increase  the  blood 
pressure  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  throat. 
The  blood  pressure  later  may  fall  owing  to  the 
relaxing  of  the  body.  The  blood  vessels  dilate 
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causing  the  skin  lo  flush  and  warm  and  the 
perspiration  may  then  increase. 

E.  Kidneys:  No  direct  injurious  action  of  alcohol 
on  the  kidneys  is  apparent  but  alcohol  does  act 
as  a  diuretic  or  drug  that  increases  the  flow 
of  urine.  The  pituitary  gland  has  a  secretion 
which  has  a  "hold  back"  action  on  the  kidneys 
and  bladder.  Alcohol  causes  a  decrease  in  this 
secretion  so  that  the  flow  of  urine  increases 
from  the  kidneys.  This  increased  flow  of  urine 
may  cause  the  thirst  that  follows  over-indul- 
gence. 

F.  The  Liver:  When  large  quantities  of  alcohol 
are  drunk  the  liver  often  becomes  swollen  and 
inflamed.  Both  swelling  and  inflammation  dis- 
appear when  the  person  becomes  sober. 

G.  The  Cells:  When  large  amounts  of  alcohol  are 
in  the  body,  body  fluids  shift  from  inside  the 
cells  to  the  spaces  between  the  cells.  This  is 
another  cause  of  the  excessive  thirst  which 
occurs  in  hangovers.  The  body  does  not  return 
to  normal  until  the  cells  regain  their  fluid. 

H.  The  Brain:  Alcohol  passes  directly  into  the 
blood.  It  concentrates  most  heavily  in  tissues 
that  contain  large  amounts  of  blood,  such  as 
those  in  the  brain.  As  alcohol  acts  as  an  anaes- 
thetic, its  first  effect  is  to  produce  mild  relaxa- 
tion which  may  be  said  to  be  beneficial  if  the 
person  is  at  home  resting,  and  not  doing  some 
responsible  job.  As  the  concentration  of  alco- 
hol in  the  blood  increases  the  higher  control 
centres  of  the  brain,  those  that  regulate  judg- 
ment and  self-control,  are  affected.  Next  af- 
fected is  the  part  of  the  brain  that  controls 
motor  co-ordination.  When  this  is  dulled  a 
person  has  trouble  speaking  clearly,  and  may 
stagger.  Finally,  complete  anaesthesia  occurs. 
In  extreme  cases,  even  the  breathing  is  para- 
lyzed and  the  person  dies. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  BEHAVIOR 

Alcohol  is  an  anaesthetic;  its  action  is  pri- 
marily upon  the  function  of  the  brain. 

"In  mild  intoxication  there  is  usually  exagger- 
ated expression  of  the  emotions.  The  imbiber  talks 
and  laughs  more  than  is  customary  for  him ;  his 
pathos  and  amusement  are  out  of  proportion  to 
the  triviality  of  the  conversation.  He  has  an 
increased  feeling  of  well-being,  of  good  fellowship, 
and  of  self-admiration,  especialy  for  his  wit,  and 
a  vague  sensation  of  detachment  from  all  but  his 
immediate  surroundings.  There  is  no  marked  in- 
coordination, but  his  movements  may  be  exag- 
gerated, over-vigorous  and  aggressive. 

"In  moderately  severe  intoxication,  unmistak- 
able drunkenness,  there  is  impairment  of  senses, 
thought  is  superficial,  and  conversation  flat. 
There  is  a  tendency  toward  flight  of  ideas ;  there 
may  also  be  persistence  of  one  idea  with  monoton- 
ous repetition.  Judgment  is  clouded  and  self-criti- 
cism vanishes.  There  is  grotesque  disproportion 


between  the  increased  feeling  of  competence  ami 
the  decreased  ability  of  performance.  This  discre- 
pancy is  sometimes  vaguely  sensed  and  results  in 
a  feeling  of  insecurity,  which  may  be  exhibited  as 
irritability  and  suspicion,  or  it  may  be  overcom- 
pensated  for  in  aggressive,  even  violent  behavior. 
At  this  stage  of  drunkenness  muscular  incoordina- 
ation  is  moderately  impaired;  there  may  not  be 
actual  staggering,  but  there  is  difficulty  in  using 
stairways  and  in  passing  through  doors.  Such 
incoordination,  when  sensed,  may  be  compensated 
for  by  exaggerated,  obvious  and  prideful  precau- 
tions .  .  . 

"In  severe  drunkenness  there  is  irrational 
thought  and  marked  impairment  of  perception. 
Loss  of  muscular  control  is  shown  in  the  stagger- 
ing gait,  the  slurred  speech,  and  in  diplopia  (see- 
ing double).  The  intoxication  may  then  pass  into 
the  stages  of  anaesthesia,  with  unconsciousness 
and  even  death  .  .  . 

"In  its  early  stages  intoxication  is  profoundly 
affected  by  psychological  influences ;  the  man  who 
believes  that  mixed  drinking  will  make  him  drunk 
more  quickly  than  unmixed  drinks  probably  finds 
that  they  do.  He  anticipates  the  result — and  he 
is  not  disappointed.  As  0.  Henry  has  said,  'Some 
men  are  half  drunk  when  they  are  sober'  .  .  . 

"There  are  states  of  mind  in  which  there  is  a 
greater  readiness  for  lowering  the  barriers  than 
others.  Elation  is  one  such  state.  A  man,  when 
he  is  joyfully  celebrating  some  occasion  with  con- 
vival  friends,  gives  way  more  quickly  to  the 
effects  of  alcohol  than  when  he  is  in  a  more  seri- 
ous mood." 

—ALCOHOL  EXPLORED,  Pp.   114-120. 

ALCOHOL  AND  THE  TEEN-AGER 

Alcohol  generally  has  no  immediate  effect  on 
the  health  of  the  teen-ager.  A  possible  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  or  other  such  condition  that  may  de- 
velop in  middle  life  is  not  of  much  concern  to  him. 
Alcohol  however,  might  be  responsible  for  his 
becoming  nauseated  at  a  social  gathering,  a  con- 
dition that  is  unpleasant  for  everyone. 

Alcohol's  primary  effect  is  on  the  brain.  First, 
it  affects  the  sense  of  discrimination  and  self-con- 
trol and  later  it  impairs  motor  co-ordination.  Teen- 
agers are  still  growing  and  find  it  difficult  to  con- 
trol their  bodies,  emotions,  moods  and  social  rela- 
tionships even  without  the  use  of  alcohol.  A  teen- 
ager who  uses  alcoholic  beverages  to  help  him 
have  a  good  time  at  a  party  reduces  the  oppor- 
tunity for  developing  the  social  skills  necessary 
for  desirable  adult  behavior.  When  a  person  learns 
to  depend  on  such  a  psychological  crutch,  he  finds 
it  difficult  to  do  without  it. 


Ten  Points  for  Teen-Agers  to  Consider 

1.  Trustworthiness     and     responsibility 


are 


signs  of  maturity.  Teen-agers  who  demonstrate 
these  qualities  are  usually  allowed  more  freedom. 
Consider  the  effect  on  family  relations  when  teen- 
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agers  break  this  trust  by  doing  things  their  pa- 
rents do  not  approve  of,  such  as  illicit  drinking. 

2.  If  a  student  wants  to  get  along  with  his 
parents  at  home  and  yet  yields  to  the  pressure  of 
his  crowd  in  the  matter  of  drinking,  consider  the 
guilty  feelings  he  may  build  up. 

3.  The  law  generally  forbids  drinking  by 
minors.  How  are  his  relations  with  the  law  af- 
fected when  a  teen-ager  drinks  illegally? 

4.  A  primary  response  to  alcohol  is  aggression 
usually  in  the  form  of  showing  off.  A  student 
"under  the  influence"  is  less  able  to  resist  some 
foolish  dare  such  as  joy-riding  in  a  "borrowed" 
car. 

5.  With  impaired  judgment  a  boy  might  drive 
at  excessive  speeds  or  take  unnecessary  chances  to 
scare  or  impress  the  other  passengers  of  the  car. 
In  what  other  ways  do  drinking  drivers  demon- 
strate their  poor  judgment? 

6.  A  shy  student  may  gain  confidence  at  a 
party  after  a  few  drinks.  What  pattern  is  he 
setting  for  his  future  life  if  he  learns  to  rely  on 
alcohol  to  see  him  through  a  social  situation? 

7.  A  teen-ager  who  cannot  face  an  important 
social  situation  without  a  few  drinks  may  behave 
so  obnoxiously  at  the  party  that  he  may  be  con- 
sidered a  pest  when  future  parties  are  being  con- 
sidered. 

8.  Girls  who  normally  are  attractive,  groomed 
and  well-mannered  often  become  careless  and  di- 
shevelled under  the  influence  of  alcohol.  How 
does  alcohol  contribute  to  this  attitude? 

9.  If  a  teen-ager's  normal  judgment  and  self 
control  are  impaired  through  drinking,  normal 
wholesome  interrelationships  with  members  of 
the  opposite  sex  may  be  spoiled. 

10.  Dating  is  expensive  on  a  teen-age  budget 
often  involving  payment  for  entertainment,  food, 
transportation  and  flowers.  Is  the  additional  ex- 
pense for  liquor  worth-while? 


If  a  Teen-Ager  is  Offered  a  Drink, 
How  Might  He  React? 

Special  Note: — 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  material  on  alcohol 
to  question  the  right  of  adults  to  drink,  or  to  take 
sides  for  or  against  drinking  by  adults.  The 
teacher  should  do  what  he  can  to  encourage  in 
teen-agers  an  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
alcohol.  They  need  to  be  prepared  to  make  personal 
decisions  based  on  factual  knowledge  during  their 
teens. 

A  teen-ager  may  find  himself  in  a  situation  in 
which  others  are  drinking.  He  may  even  be  of- 
fered a  drink.  Such  situations  might  be  discussed 
with  the  student  in  order  that  he  may  know  how 


to   refuse   gracefully   without   embarrassment   to 
himself  or  to  others. 

Many  people  drink  to  increase  the  general 
gaiety.  A  teen-ager  is  naturally  noisier  and  livelier 
than  an  adult,  and  really  does  not  need  a  "lift". 
It  is  not  necessary  to  make  excuses  for  not  drink- 
ing. An  excuse  such  as  "I  am  in  training"  implies 
that  for  that  reason  only  the  teen-ager  does  not 
want  a  drink.  A  simple  polite  refusal  should  be 
sufficient  to  imply  that  one  does  not  care  for  a 
drink.  A  light  remark,  such  as  "I'll  just  have  some 
of  the  mixer",  satisfies  most  people  who  offer  the 
drink.  At  any  party  where  alcoholic  drinks  are 
being  served,  plenty  of  "mixer"  or  other  non- 
alcoholic beverages  should  be  available  for  those 
who  do  not  drink.  It  is  poor  taste  to  force  any 
guest  either  to  take  alcohol  if  he  does  not  want 
it  or  to  sit  conspicuously  empty-handed. 

Emily  Post  in  her  newspaper  column,  says,  "It 
is  extremely  inhospitable  to  invite  people  to  your 
house  and  give  a  certain  number  of  them  not  a 
single  swallow  of  anything  they  can  drink.  In 
other  words,  to  force  people  to  go  thirsty  or  to 
drink  alcoholic  beverages  which  they  do  not  want 
is  as  inhospitable  as  to  invite  them  to  dine  and 
put  nothing  on  their  plates  but  the  one  item  of 
food  to  which  they  happen  to  be  allergic". 

A  refusal  need  not  be  embarrassing.  If  the 
person  refusing  in  so  doing  makes  everyone  else 
feel  uncomfortable,  he  may  be  guilty  of  bad 
manners.  If  people  make  an  issue  after  a  firm  but 
polite  refusal,  they  are  also  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
etiquette. 


MOTIVES   AND   EXPLANATIONS 
FOR  DRINKING 

Some  reasons  why  people  drink  are  presented 
here.  No  attempt  is  made  to  justify  these  reasons 
or  to  judge  whether  these  motives  are  "good"  or 
"bad". 


1.    Social  Custom 

a.  Folkways — It  is  a  custom  to  toast  the 
bride,  the  ruler,  or  the  health  of  someone 
being  honored. 

b.  Religious  ceremony — Wine  may  be  used 
symbolically  in  a  religious  ceremony,  such 
as  a  wedding,  the  Lord's  Supper,  Mass,  or 
a  baptism. 

c.  Certain  holidays — Alcoholic  beverages  are 
traditionally  associated  with  certain  holi- 
days; for  example,  the  flaming  plum  pud- 
ding and  wassail  bowl  are  associated  with 
Christmas  in  certain  countries. 

d.  Hospitality — Alcoholic  beverages  are  com- 
monly offered  as  a  gesture  of  hospitality. 

e.  Beverage  with  meals — Beverages  so  used 
are  low  in  alcoholic  content. 
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2.  Refusal  Might  Set  One  Apart  From  the  Crowd 

a.  Need  to  belong — Some  people  drink  to  be 
like  others,  to  keep  up  with  the  "set"  they 
are  travelling  with,  to  satisfy  the  need  to 
belong ;  this  is  especially  true  of  people  who 
feel  unsure  of  themselves. 

b.  Some  people  who  feel  that  drinking  alcohol 
is  wrong  or  unnecessary  do  not  like  to  re- 
fuse because  they  feel  a  refusal  would  seem 
like  condemning  the  others  in  the  party. 

c.  Some  people  who  drink  but  who  subcon- 
sciously feel  that  they  should  not,  may  in- 
sist on  others  drinking  even  against  the 
latters'  wish.  It  helps  the  drinkers  to  feel 
that  they  are  no  worse  than  their  com- 
panions. Little  fuss  would  be  made  over 
the  refusal  to  accept  a  cup  of  coffee  or 
some  item  of  food. 

3.  Advertising 

Much  the  same  approach  is  used  by  liquor 
manufacturers  in  advertising  their  products 
as  is  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  products 
such  as  perfumes,  cigarettes,  cars,  and  jewelry. 
There  is  an  attempt  to  associate  the  use  of  the 
product  with  glamor,  popularity,  importance, 
success.  The  effect  of  this  type  of  advertising 
particularly  on  the  impressionable  teen-ager, 
is  significant. 

4.  Relief  of  Tensions 

a.  Relieves  fatigue — Some  people  drink  to  re- 
lax and  to  relieve  fatigue,  or  at  least  the 
feeling  of  fatigue. 


(1. 


Breaks  the  ice — Many  people  drink  at  large 
gatherings  to  overcome  the  normal  reserve 
that  people  have  with  strangers. 

Boredom — Some  people  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  their  leisure  time.  They  lack 
either  the  intelligence  or  the  initiative  to 
devise  entertainment  for  themselves,  but 
find  that  drinking  alcohol  brings  a  substi- 
tute pleasure  with  little  effort. 

Fears  or  nervousness — Many  people  drink 
in  order  to  overcome  fears  and  gain  a  sense 
of  courage. 


5.    Other  Reasons 

a.  "Being  an  Adult" — To  some  teen-agers, 
twenty-one  is  not  only  the  age  at  which 
one  is  an  adult,  but  also  the  age  at  which 
one  may  obtain  a  liquor  permit  or  enter  a 
beer  parlour.  Such  teen-agers  may  try  to 
'anticipate"  maturity  by  drinking  whatever 
they  can  get,  to  prove  that  they  are  old 
enough  and  because  it  is  legally  forbidden. 

b.  Adventure — Some  teen-agers  drink  for  ad- 
venture. The  feeling  of  intoxication  is  a 
new  experience  and  they  do  not  wish  to 
miss  anything. 


REFERENCES: 

Manitoba  Manual,  Chapter  VI,  Why  Do  People  Use  Alcoholic 
Beverages? 

B.C.    Manual,    Paged    33-138,    Motive    and    Explanations    for 
Drinking. 

Facts  About  Alcohol,  Chapter  VI,  Who  Drinks. 
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UNIT   IV,  SECTION   I,  A   2   (a) 


School  Courses  and  Related  Careers: 

Students  with  specific  interests  and  ability 
in  specific  subject  areas  should  be  encouraged  by 
the  teacher  to  accept  that  a  continued  interest 
and  progress  in  such  subjects  can  have  a  definite 
relationship  to  career  choice.  For  example,  a 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  the  desire  to  work 
in  this  field  should  encourage  the  student  con- 
cerned to  examine  the  wide  range  of  vocational 
possibilities  in  which  mathematical  ability  is  of 
value.  The  Guidance  Branch,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, has  published  a  pamphlet  listing  a  number 
of  careers  possible  under  each  of  the  courses  that 
is  included  in  the  school  curriculum.  The  first 
page  of  this  pamphlet  is  shown  below.  Teachers 
either  can  obtain  the  pamphlet  or  build  a  list  for 
their  own  use,  under  each  of  the  subject  headings. 

SCHOOL  COURSES  AND  RELATED  CAREERS 

If  a  person  has  good  capacity  in  specific  sub- 
ject areas  he  might  find  the  following  list  of  occu- 
pations of  some  value  to  him  in  making  a  decision 
with  respect  to  a  career. 

Teachers  in  subject  areas  might  well  be  pre- 
pared to  direct  the  attention  of  their  students  to 
such  job  possibilities,  and  to  assist  them  in  ob- 
taining from  the  occupational  library  and  other 
sources,  information  for  their  use. 


1.    ENGLISH— Oral 

Actor 

Clergyman 

Dramatist 

Elocutionist 

Hostess 

Lawyer 

Lecturer 

Radio  Announcer 

Receptionist 

Sales   Clerk 

Salesman 

Speech  Therapist 

Statesman 

Stewardess 

Teacher 

Telephone  Operator 

Television   Announcer 


ENGLISH— Written 

Advertising  Manager 

Author 

Copy  Writer 

Editor 

Journalist 

Lawyer 

Librarian 

Medical  Records 

Librarian 

Printer 

Proofreader 

Public  Relations  Counsel 

Radio  and  Television 

Production  Writer 

Reporter 

Retail  Manager 

Sales  Manager 


Script   Writer 

tary 
Stenographer 
Teacher 
Typist 

Traffic  Manager 
ENGLISH— Literature 
Actor 
Author 
Clergyman 
Editor 

English  Teacher 
Lawyer 
Librarian 
Library  Assistant 
Publisher's  Representative 
Reporter 

2.  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Buyer 

Foreign  Service  Officers 

Foreign  Correspondent 

Immigration  Inspector 

Interpreter 

Singer 

Stewardess 

Teacher 

Translator 

3.  MATHEMATICS 

Accountant 

Actuary 

Agricultural    Economist 

Agricultural    Research 

Worker 
Airplane    Pilot 
Animal   Scientist 
Architect 
Astronomer 
Auditor 

Bank  Accountant 
Bank   Clerk 
Bookkeeper 

Broadcasting    Technician 
Cashier 
Chemist 


Comptroller 
Dentist 
Dietitian 
Draftsman 
Economist 
Electrician 

Electronic  Technician 
Flight  Engineer 
Forester 

General  Office  Clerk- 
Geologist 
Home  Economist 
Instrument  Maker 
Inventor 
Machinist 
Mathematician 
Meteorologist 
Microbiologist 
Optician 
Optometrist 
Pharmacist 
Physician 
Physicist 
Professional  Engineer 

(all  types) 
Psychologist 
Radio  Engineer 
Secretary 
Stenographer 
Sociologist 
Statistical  Clerk- 
Statistician 
Surveyor 
Teacher 
Tool  Designer 
Tool  Maker 
Treasurer 
Traffic  Manager 
Veterinarian 
X-ray  Technician 

4.    BIOLOGY 

Anthropologist 
Archaeologist 
Bacteriologist 
Biochemist 


When  students  are  interested  about  certain 
careers,  the  teacher  should  refer  them  to  the 
counsellor  or  to  the  occupational  reference  library 
in  the  school.  This  library  should  contain  informa- 
tion on  the  various  occupations  listed.  If  informa- 
tion for  any  occupation  is  not  available  steps 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  it  is  obtained. 


UNIT  IV,  SECTION  I,  A  3  (b) 


Earning  Power: 

An  American  survey  completed  in  1917,  based 
on  wage  scales  of  the  year  1913,  stated  that  every 
day  spent  in  school  was  worth  $9.25.  It  also  stated 
that  uneducated  laborers  in  40  years  earned 
$20,000  and  high  school  graduates  earned  $40,000. 
Thus,  12  years  of  schooling  amounting  to  2,160 
days  increased  a  person's  earning  power  by 
$20,000  over  the  forty  year  span. 

More  recent  figures  based  on  the  year  1950 
in  the  United  States,  show  that  these  differences 
are  continuing.  The  average  income  during  peak 
earnings  vary  from  $1,588  per  year  for  men  with 
no  education  to  $7,909  per  year  for  college  gradu- 


ates. High  school  graduates  can  expect  to  average 
$660  more  each  year  than  men  who  completed  only 
Grade  XI,  and  $704  more  than  those  who  com- 
pleted only  Grade  X.  College  education  pays  off  at 
the  rate  of  $477  per  year  for  the  first  three  years, 
but  $974  for  the  fourth  year  (if  the  person  gradu- 
ates). Spread  over  a  life  time,  this  would  mean 
that  a  man  with  no  education  would  earn  $58,000 ; 
a  man  with  an  average  education  would  earn 
$133,000;  but  a  man  with  a  college  degree  would 
earn  $268,000.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
figures  are  averages.  One  quarter  of  college 
graduates  earn  less  than  the  average  high  school 
graduate ;  and  one  fifth  of  the  high  school  gradu- 
ates earn  more  than  the  average  college  graduate. 
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UNIT    IV,    SECTION    II,    B    3    (b) 


Automation  and  Production: 

A  characteristic  of  today's  industrial  society 
is  the  rate  of  change  in  production  methods  and 
kinds  of  work.  One  of  the  best  illustrations  is  the 
situation  with  respect  to  agriculture.  In  Alberta 
one  out  of  three  people  lived  on  farms  in  1931 ;  in 
19-36  this  ratio  had  decreased  to  one  in  six,  and  is 
steadily  decreasing.  The  number  of  farms  in  Can- 
ada in' 1931  was  729,000.  By  1956,  this  number 
had  decreased  to  575,000.  Of  course,  the  compari- 
son of  figures  does  not  take  into  account  the 
changes  in  the  size  of  farms. 

Improved  methods  of  production  in  industry 
has  resulted  in  greater  mechanization,  and  fewer 
employment  opportunities  for  the  untrained 
worker.  It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Labour  that  the  ratio  of  job  open- 
ings to  untrained  people  will  decrease  until  by  the 
year  1980  only  four  percent  of  jobs  or  one  job  in 
25  will  be  filled  by  an  untrained  person.  This 
means  that  students  in  our  schools  must  be  coun- 
selled to  accept  the  need  for  a  sound  basic  educa- 
tion and  to  select  appropriate  post-school  training. 

Another  item  of  some  significance  is  the  need 
for  adaptability  in  employment  because  many  jobs 
presently  in  existence  may  disappear  in  the  years 
to  come.  This  need  for  adaptability  may  be  related 
in  part  to  the  effects  of  automation.  Automation 
can  best  be  understood  as  the  use  of  automatic 
and  mechanical  devices  for  the  production  of 
goods.  Many  of  the  steps  in  the  processes  would 
formally  have  required  the  use  of  men  but  the 
newly  developed  ones  tend  to  be  entirely  machine 
controlled.  The  increase  in  production  by  auto- 
mated process  can  be  ascribed  in  large  measure  to 
changes  in  electronics,  and  its  application  to  in- 
dustry. The  transistor,  for  example,  has  played  an 
important  role  in  the  development  of  the  computer 
of  business  machine  responsible  for  many  oper- 
ations, formerly  done  by  hand  and  at  a  very  much 
slower  rate  of  speed. 

To  give  some  indication  to  the  extent  to  which 
automation  is  now  affecting  production  the  fol- 
lowing illustrations  have  been  taken  from  an 
article  that  appeared  recently  in  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report,  (February  1961). 

(i)  A  steel-pipe  plant,  newly  automated,  is 
able  to  produce  four  times  as  much  pipe, 
with  only  1/3  the  number  of  workers 
formerly  used. 

(ii)  65%  more  automobiles  are  produced  today 
with  no  more  workers  than  in  1947. 

(iii)  Twelve  men  in  a  modern  steel  mill  will 
produce  a  ton  of  steel  an  hour;  it  took  20 
men  to  do  the  same  job  in  1941. 


(iv)  In  the  chemical  industry,  output  rose 
about  27%  from  1956  to  I960,  while  num- 
ber of  workers  shrank  by  14,000. 

A  few  examples  of  what  machines  already  do, 
in — 

Stores:  Take  orders  and  fill  them.  Read  cash 
register  tapes  at  day's  end,  record  what  was  sold, 
the  money  taken  in,  the  stock  that  needs  to  be 
replaced.  Take  paper  money  and  make  change. 

Banks:  Sort  checks.  Debit  and  credit  deposi- 
tor's account.  Make  out  monthly  statements. 

Government:  (U.S.)  Audit  135  million  Social 
Security  accounts.  Scan  income  tax  returns  for 
errors  and  unusually  large  deductions.  Aim  and 
fire  missiles.  Track  space  satellites.  Play  "war 
games"  to  lay  out  new  strategies.  Sort  and  handle 
mail.  Plot  the  course  of  storms,  send  weather 
maps  across  the  nation. 

Airlines  and  Railroads:  Make  reservations. 
Guide  planes  in  "blind"  takeoffs  and  landings. 
Control  the  movement  of  trains.  Schedule  freight 
and  keep  accounts  for  railroads  and  truck  lines. 

Cities:  Turn  lights  on  and  off  as  needed,  with 
electronic  "eyes"  that  react  to  darkness,  whether 
due  to  nightfall,  early  twilight,  storms,  or  other 
causes. 

Manufacturing:  Guide  with  punched  tape, 
tools  that  turn  out  parts  for  autos,  planes,  mis- 
siles, and  other  things  at  a  fraction  of  their 
former  cost.  Run,  by  computers,  steel  rolling  mills, 
and  oil-refinery  systems. 

Discussions  in  class  of  this  nature  should  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  a  degree  of  consideration 
by  students  as  to  the  relationship  of  automation 
and  improved  production  methods  to  their  plans. 
They  should  be  encouraged  to  see  the  value  of 
examining  employment  trends  and  to  select  high 
school  programs  in  line  with  their  interests  and 
abilities.  Students  who  can  make  academic  pro- 
gress are  increasingly  giving  consideration  to 
university  training.  The  need  for  professional 
graduates  is  evident  in  many  other  fields  for 
trained  people,  particularly  in  the  technology  and 
commercial  worlds.  The  interests  that  the  student 
has  must  be  given  adequate  consideration,  and  a 
decision  as  to  career  left  largely  in  the  hand  of 
the  individual  pupil.  Counsellors  and  teachers  can 
provide  him  with  much  information  about  himself 
and  can  give  him  solid  encouragement  to  continue 
to  examine  objectively  the  career  possibilities  that 
lie  before  him.  Counselling  of  a  well-organized 
nature  is  almost  essential  if  he  is  to  receive  the 
assistance  he  needs. 
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